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THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE IN STATE- 
SUPPORTED UNIVERSITIES’ 


By Professor H. G. MERRIAM 
CHAIRMAN, DIVISION OF HUMANITIES, STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


[| am deeply aware of the difficulties 
against which the liberal arts college? has 
struggled for the last quarter-century, and 
| respect the standards and traditions to 
which its educators have attempted to hold. 
Yet I am also cognizant of the unhappy 
pass at which the college has arrived in the 
state-supported institution and believe that 
we educators, in our allegiance to patterns 
which we have thought good, have not been 
open-eyed to necessity for reorganization. 
Our effort has been to adjust rather than 
In my judgment, we can not 
profitably longer adjust: we must find the 
basic changes which must be made and in 
such ways as to yield desired results and 
set resolutely to the task of making them. 

To what pass have we arrived? If we 
are frank with ourselves we will admit that 
the liberal arts college in the university is 
not much more than a hodge-podge of re- 
quirements for two years, topped by an 
additional two years of concentrated study 
in some one field of learning. Does the 
B.A. degree now stand for much more than 


to change. 


'An address delivered at the inauguration of 
Dr. C. V. Boyer as president of the University of 
Oregon, at Eugene, on February 6, 1936. 

“I have simplified the problem, as the title indi- 

‘es, by considering the college only in the state- 
‘Supported institutions, and further by considering 
only the first two years, and still further by en- 
Jeavoring to see the condition realistically and not 
‘Nowing myself to theorize about culture. 





eight to twelve ‘‘credits’’ of literature, the 
same of history or sociology, the same of 
elementary English composition, fifteen to 
twenty credits of laboratory sciences, fifteen 
to twenty-five of any foreign language, 30 
per cent. of studies in a special field and 
30 per cent. in more or less free electives? 
It is, in pedagogical language, so many 
credits spread over four years, together 
with an equal number of ‘‘value’’ or 
‘‘gvrade’’ points, with a focus of interest 
in one study. We used to award the de- 
gree ; we now sell it, at just that price. For 
it we take in as currency, though relue- 
tantly, almost any kind of student per- 
formance. To make it less difficult for the 
student to manage, we sell the degree on 
the instalment plan, bit by bit, from one 
half a credit at so much labor to three 
credits at presumably six times that amount 
of labor, to five or more credits at, we like 
to maintain, correspondingly multiplied 
amounts of effort. This is a compromise 
that has been Topsy-grown over two gen- 
erations; it is a trumped-up contraption. 
We expect it somehow to pump red-blooded 
life through the bodies, minds and spirits 
of young Americans. Surely it can not. 
The system has no philosophy behind it 
other than the flimsy one of the production 
of a well-rounded person, produced, we 
like to think, by smattering in a number 
of subjects. 
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Not only should such a picture of our 
liberal arts college arouse us to action, but 
the quantity of current discussion coneern- 
ing the inadequacy of the college should 
stir us. The educational journals and the 
commercial magazines, the newspapers even, 
faculty meetings, are full of a growing 
realization that the present liberal arts 
college in the university is founded on 
either an inadequate or an outused idea. 

May I draw on personal experience, 
satirically, but I hope not too ridiculously, 
to indicate one phase of how, in recent 
years, the present prescription for the B.A. 
degree has been concocted? The curricu- 
lum committee of the liberal arts college 
meets for revision of the ‘‘required elec- 
tives.’’ The members agree at once that 
about one third of the student’s time should 
go into a special chosen field of study. 
Why one third? ‘‘That’s about right,’’ 
one member asserts. The others agree that 
probably it is. How shall we determine, 
anyway? One member, however, asks why 
the last two years should not be almost en- 
tirely given over to a special field? ‘‘ Well,’’ 
is the response, ‘‘that is not the American 
plan; a fellow had better broaden his in- 
terests.’’ ‘‘Or keep them broad,’’ some one 
suggests, thinking of the broadening influ- 
ence of the first two years of college study. 
‘‘Or,’’ adds a third, ‘‘study in allied 
branches.’’ That, then, is agreed. ‘‘Now 
then, in the first two years what shall be 
done? Let’s start with the undebatables— 
two years of military training; two years 
of physical edueation.’’ All agree. No one 
asks why, if regular exercise, which is an- 
other word for the phrase ‘‘physical edu- 
cation,’’ is good for the freshman and the 
sophomore, it should not also be good for 
the junior and the senior. If one should, 
he would receive a twofold answer: First, 
by the time he is a junior the student should 
have formed regular habits of exercise; 
secondly, Juniors and seniors haven’t time 
for gymnasium appointments. There is a 
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little discrepancy between the two answers, 
but no one eares to eall attention to it. 
After all, the minute hands of the clock 
are moving swiftly and the committee has 
much to accomplish. Well, what, then, 
about the first two years? ‘‘ Every student 
used to take a good deal of Latin and Greek, 
a foreign language,’’ one member suggests, 
‘*it is in the pattern for him to do so; there- 
fore let him take approximately two years 
of some foreign language, ancient or mod- 
ern.’’ ‘‘Why two years?’’ ‘‘Oh, he ought 
to be able to read the language by that 
time.’’ The stress, notice, is on the lan- 
guage side of the study. That was not the 
stress in the good days of the teaching of 
Greek and Latin. ‘‘ All right, two years of 
a foreign language,’’ writes down the chair- 
man of the committee. ‘‘Unless,’’ some 
one happens to remember, ‘‘he has had 
three or four years of language in the high 
school.’’? Yes, of course, adjustments must 
be made for such a student. 

At this point one of the members reminds 
the chairman that he had been deputed to 
consult catalogs of other institutions in 
order to find out what they were requiring 
of their students. He is allowed to report 
that eighty-nine of ninety-two studied re- 
quire a small amount of work in social 
studies, in literary studies and in science. 
‘‘We’d better do about the same, then,”’ 
says one member. ‘‘Yes,’’ agrees the chair- 
man, ‘‘they probably have discovered what 
it is best for the average student to take.”’ 
‘*Besides,’’ adds a hitherto quiet member, 
‘‘we don’t want to make it difficult for our 
students to transfer to another university.” 
‘Of course not,’’ all agree. ‘‘So let us see, 
about how much time should be given to 
social studies?’’ ‘‘How much do other in- 
stitutions give?’’ queries a wise member. 
‘‘We ought to follow the general practice.” 
‘‘About a year,’’ responds the informed 
research member who has had his nose in 
college catalogs for a fortnight and tabu- 
lated everything imaginable. ‘‘We can’t 
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allow quite that much, can we?’’ asks the 
nember who wished more of a student’s 
time during the last two years to be given 
to the subject of his choice. ‘‘Why not?’’ 
“Well, I’ve been figuring and you won’t 
allow of any free electives if you give a year 
to each required study.’’ ‘‘Make it two 
quarters,’’ suggests the member who is 
always happy in compromise. Everybody 
beams, and that difficult matter has found 
solution. ‘‘Give literary study the same, 
urges the aggressive member, who 
The 
faculty equivalent of ‘‘O.K.’’ is spoken in 
unison. That’s settled. ‘‘Now sciences, 
what shall we require? Any particular 
‘‘Other institutions require any 
laboratory scienee,’’ prompts the research 
‘Well, he should learn labora- 
tory technique,’’ asserts the scientist mem- 
ber, ‘it’s something that everybody should 
know to-day.’’ ‘*‘Why?’’ asks the persis- 
*“T wo 
queries the chairman, raising 
his eyes from his record. ‘‘Not enough to 
vround him thoroughly,’’ says the scientist. 
‘*Make it a year then,’’ 


Y ee 
then, 


wishes to get this business over with. 


science ?’’ 


member. 


tent member; but he is disregarded. 


quarters ?’’ 


suggests the com- 
‘*Yes,’’ says the scientist, proud 
that he has won for his subject an extra 
quarter of the student’s time. ‘‘Agreed,”’ 
says the chairman. ‘‘I move we adjourn,”’ 
shouts the eager member. ‘‘Just a mo- 
ient,’’ pleads the chairman in the rumpus, 
raising a retarding hand, ‘‘I’d like to com- 
mend the committee for the businesslike 
manner in which it has handled this prob- 
lem; we can rest assured that students who 
are graduated from this revised curriculum 
will have a well-rounded education. I am 
sure, gentlemen, that the faculty will com- 
mend our work.’’ ‘‘ Just a moment,”’ says 
the catalog researcher, ‘‘we’ve forgotten 
required English eomposition.’? ‘‘That’s 


promiser. 


taken for granted,’’ says the literary mem- 
ber; “medical schools require nine eredits.’’ 
says the pre- 
‘“We came well 


‘Then we must give nine,’ 
medic adviser. Agreed. 
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prepared for the task and so got through 
**Shall 
asks the chairman of the 


it promptly,’’ says the researcher. 
we adjourn?”’ 
members who are streaming out the door. 

If this is not an altogether too ridiculous 
picture of some faculty procedure, it is not 
difficult to discover some reasons why the 
college of liberal arts finds itself at an un- 
happy pass. We have tinkered the pat- 
terned program of a once integrated system 
until the product is shapeless and the reason 
for the system motiveless. We have tink- 
ered it not in the interests of students, but 
in the interests of subjects and depart- 
ments. We have tried to hold to an old 
vision, and as a result have had no clear 
vision, in our changing society, and no 
firmly held conviction for the selection and 
the rejection of required subjects. We 
have asked vague questions such as, What 
subjects should be required of every stu- 
dent? and have answered by guess method 
—common-sense, we probably eall it. Or 
we have followed a fad of the day. Now 
the time has come when we must find a 
rational basis for the foundation work of 
the arts college that is not so flimsy as the 
well-rounded-man one, which has too long 
motivated our action. 

What has happened, without our realiza- 
tion of it, is that the liberal arts college 
has been reduced to the studies of the first 
two years. The last two years have been 
given over, though possibly yet not suffi- 
ciently, to departments of study. The arts 
college has become the vestibule to ‘‘ma- 
jors,’’ if I may use the academic jargon, 
and to professions, its principal concern 
with what a student shall study before he 
enters upon professional training.2 The 
departments of study which are thrust into 


3 For even by the student the least professional 
studies, we may remark in passing, are considered 
in these days in the light of what can be done with 
them toward the earning of a living. 
example, trains for two careers, historical research 
or scholarship and high-school teaching. 


History, for 
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this vestibule to weleome and adjust stu- 
dents find themselves devoting a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of their teaching energy 
to these service courses, or else they have 
arranged for cheap, inexperienced instruc- 
tion. Nor do they vary their service courses 
basically from those that prepare their 
major students for advanced study. Biol- 
ogy is biology, says the instructor, and it 
can be taught only from the biological point 
of view—by which he means that it can be 
taught only on the assumption that the 
student is going to be a major student in 
biology. 

Furthermore, this vestibule has been re- 
garded by departments with too little inter- 
est, and by instructors with small concern ; 
the real work of the department lies for 
them in advanced scholarly courses. The 
vestibule courses are drudgery: let the 
youngest instructors take their turn at 
them, or graduate assistants. Besides, the 
student in them is not primarily interested 
in the department’s subject; he takes the 
work because he must; the instructor, like 
every one else, wishes to deal only with stu- 
dents who have a genuine interest in his 
field. Again, the other departments impose 
on the vestibule departments. Foreign lan- 
guages, for instance, have to teach hordes 
of students the language only. There is no 
time for them to delve into the culture of 
the people whose language is being learned. 
Other departments demand of their stu- 
dents only a reading knowledge of a foreign 
language—and a scanty one at that. 
Again, English composition is not to be 
taught as an art, but as a very practical 
and blunt-edged tool; hence specialized 
courses for engineers, farmers, home eco- 
nomics majors, foresters. The vestibule 
studies tend, therefore, to become poorly 
taught, to lack an integrating idea, and to 
adjust very little to student needs or 
society ’s good. 

For two or three generations we have 
been exposing our young people to selected 
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channeled materials irrespective of student 
interests. The amount of information that 
we pour into them and that they fail to 
assimilate should appal us. We cal) them 
dull, console ourselves that we are con- 
scientiously doing what is required of us, 
continue in our ruts. These young people 
have interests, but we are unwilling to ree- 
ognize them as fit subjects for liberal arts 
study. We leave those interests to be 
learned about through ignorant channels 
and through bitter experience. If the lib- 
eral arts college genuinely desires a new 
central edifice, it will have to build from 
new plans. It will have to begin with stu- 
dents and proceed with the good of society 
at heart. Educators should realize—and 
there is evidence that they are beginning to 
do so—the opportunity for new integrated 
training during the student’s vestibule 
years. 

The difficulty lies in such questions as, 
Integration toward what end? Are we 
aiming at such general ends as mental dis- 
cipline and culture or such a too-definite 
end, for every student, as scholarship? 

Before looking at this difficulty squarely 
let us examine other new factors in the 
present situation of the liberal arts college 
in the state university. Since the college 
was established, many new departments of 
knowledge have been opened. There has 
been a consequent tendency to departmen- 
talize studies into ever smaller and nar- 
rower units. This narrowing of interests, 
which is good for scholarship, is destruc- 
tive of wise teaching in the opening college 
years. Furthermore, each new department, 
especially in its childhood and its obstreper- 
ous youth, is jealous of its growth and de- 
mands recognition. It fights for its life. 
That particular field, its professors feel and 
assert, no one has any right to enter except 
the instructor trained particularly for it. 
I hope that pointing to departmental auton- 
omy as a factor in the present situation of 
the arts college does not seem too trivial. 
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Certainly the attitudes held by professors 
importantly influence their decisions, and 
surely the guarding of departmental rights 
is a general attitude in the college to-day. 
Also, the breaking of knowledge into facets 
prohibits study of large units. 

It is true, too, that so long as depart- 
ments as at present constituted channel all 
study down them, certain problems vital to 
eood living can not be handled realistically. 
In illustration, there is an existing fact: the 
Romantie Movement in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries is looked at 
as history in the history course, as French 
romanticism in the French department, as 
(German romanticism in the German depart- 
ment, as English in the department of 
English. Nowhere in the present organiza- 
tion of the college can a student get a com- 
plete picture of the world movement that 
was in literature, in social attitudes, in art, 
Romanticism. He therefore understands it 
imperfectly as English, if he is a major 
student in that department, as German, if 
in the German department, and so on. As 
further illustration, here is a condition that 
may come to exist: War and peace is a 
definite problem which I believe that we 
should put intelligently, honestly and fully 
before our youth in the vestibule years. 
Suppose we ask an educator realistically to 
discuss war with students, not, if he is a 
historian, from the historical point of view, 
not, if he is an economist, from the economic 
view-point, not, if he is a lawyer, from the 
legalistic, not, if he is a biologist, from the 
biological, and so on through all the depart- 
ments of study that have any light to con- 
tribute to the illumination of the subject, 
but as a student who knows the facts, or is 
searching for them, in all these fields as they 
relate to war. To the understanding of this 
subject, certainly the departments of his- 
‘ory, law, political science, sociology, biol- 
ozy, anthropology, literature, psychology 
and most emphatically economies have each 
‘portant contributions to make ; but unless 
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instruction cuts across present departmen- 
tal organization the student can get no full 
treatment of the subject anywhere in his 
college career. This factor of the existent 
channeling of studies is possibly the most 
stubborn and difficult one in the remaking 
of the liberal arts curriculum. 

I have suggested several factors in the 
present condition of education that both 
faintly indicate changes to be made and 
mark out the attendant difficulties. The 
latter are lack of a central philosophy 
around which to build the college, the edu- 
eator’s comparative indifference toward 
vestibule students and subjects, the narrow 
departmentalizing of studies for scholarly 
purposes and the jealous guarding of fields 
of inquiry. In presenting these difficulties, 
I have assumed that the junior and senior 
years are comparatively right, and for the 
time, at least, can be let alone, but that the 
first two years are badly fitted to conditions. 
I have called these earlier years the vesti- 
bule period. To this period have come for 
training in recent years, thanks to the 
urgent invitation of educators for two gen- 
erations, to the great war, to the great de- 
pression, and to technical efficiency, masses 
of students who are not necessarily dull or 
poor material, but who are not capable of 
intellectual enthusiasm for pure knowledge. 
Edueators have been used to handling stu- 
dents who are, in varying degrees, capable 
of just that. Out of such students come our 
real scholars, and budding scholars are one 
of the two delights an educator knows. The 
other is his own research. These new hordes 
of students have no makings in them of the 
scholar, yet certainly from them will come 
all but the highest leaders in society. We 
educators have known how to do with these 
less widely intelligent students only just 
about what we have done for the highly 
intelligent few; and, what is worse, we have 
presented subjects by a method that has 
been dominated by the far-away doctoral 


study. We should have foreseen that these 
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new students would be irresponsive to our 
highly organized courses, would not absorb 
and assimilate what we placed before them, 
and would turn to the only phases of college 
life that had reality for them, the so-called 
outside activities. 

Here, then, is another factor that is rela- 
tively new, the number and kind of stu- 
dents now demanding higher edueation. 
The number might not be a difficulty, save 
that we are not sufficiently financed to ac- 
commodate them on the basis of our present 
organization of studies, if as once the stu- 
dents came with comparatively uniform 
interests. Higher education once was a 
definite unit; it stood for one thing and one 
alone; the B.A. degree had an assigned and 
accepted meaning. <A college man was a 
person who had undergone a certain uni- 
form training that was understood by 
people generally to be cultural. Now, how- 
ever, the B.A. degree stands, as has been 
stated, for no very definite body of training. 
At present it need not stand for anything 
either liberal or humane. Now students 
enter college with a great variety of inter- 
ests and with one dominant demand, 
namely, for studies that they can see value 
in. They have been.insistently told by edu- 
cators that if they came to college they 
would earn more money in later life than 
if they went to work upon graduation from 
the high school, and they are discovering 
the information to be both true and not 
true. Statistics based on examination of 
‘*Who’s Who’’’s famous men prove that 
the college graduate’s income is greater— 
Therefore, yours will be, my boy. So boy 
goes to college. There he is impatient of 
culture, for he is looking for practical re- 
sults. We try to give him practical sub- 
jects, at the same time exposing him to the 
usual liberal subjects; but we are not will- 
ing to change the departmental channeling 
of materials, the basic patterns. We prefer 
to modify, as slightly as possible, the tradi- 
tional liberal subjects. The result is of 
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course unhappy. The B.A. degree no 
longer stands for a liberal education. 

The great war and the great depression, 
joined in their attack upon educators by 
great technical efficiency and in collabora- 
tion with many other complex social fae- 
tors, have tended to make both society and 
young people contemporary minded and 
realistic minded. This is another new fac- 
tor that we must face. The youth of to-day 
who go to college are impatient of theory 
and want facts, applicable, useful facts. 
When they study economics, for example, 
they wish to know why society has arrived 
at the depression and why economists can 
not tell it how to pull itself out. They 
insist on knowing why, honestly and ex- 
actly, the League of Nations did not apply 
the oil sanctions against a_ belligerent 
nation. Why, since our country produces 
a surplus of foodstuffs, millions of our 
population are going hungry at a time when 
pigs, eattle, wheat that have been raised in 
abundance are being destroyed. If these 
matters can be explained, they want to 
know. In biology they are less concerned 
with the classification of animals up to the 
vertebrates than in heredity and in sex. In 
literature the verse forms of Chaucer are 
of little concern to them, but what the Wife 
of Bath says about marriage is significant— 
at least entertaining. Swift’s political 
quarrels, which scholarship can neatly re- 
veal, are of no importance to them com- 
pared with his trenchant views of man as 
a human being and of man’s institutions. 
In general, the young man and young 
woman of to-day do not value learning for 
its own sake. Should we as educators 
humor their attitude or should we compel 
them to pretend to take a disinterested view 
of the values of learning? We shall have 
to decide, and we fear to decide. 

We fear a further lowering of standards. 
We fear the certain temporary loss of 
scholarly training. We fear rechanneling 
of studies. We have not the professors who 
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are ready to be Carlyle’s ‘‘professor of 
things in general.’’ For that, we think, is 
what professors in the vestibule will need to 
become. If studies are proposed, such, for 
example, as deal with definite contemporary 
social problems, and if the demand is that 
they be handled not as they are now, em- 
bedded in organized courses, but with spe- 
cial reference to our contemporary society 
and as units in themselves, our liberal arts 
patterns must be changed. 

Should the liberal arts college, at least 
in its two opening years, train this swelling 
mass of young citizens, even at the price of 
surrender of its cherished patterns? The 
college in the state-supported institution 
must train them, not only because of the 
pressure of society but as well in its own 
essential interests. It is, in my opinion, 
merely academic to debate that issue. 
There is emerging, I believe, a new concep- 
tion of education. No one knows just what 
it will be; but of one thing I feel confident, 
that it will be less aloof from life than our 
present conception, less founded on the idea 
of scholarship as such and more on scholar- 
ship for use. At the moment we endeavor 
to make every student a researcher. We 
know perfectly well that not one in five 
thousand is capable of becoming a genuine 
research man; yet we organize our work as 
if all students were to be trained only for 
Even in the vestibule 
we sometimes do this. The new conception 
oi education as a gradual slow lifting of the 
people of a democracy to as high a level of 
thinking and feeling as possible, is coming 
into clearer and clearer view. The state no 
longer pays its edueational institutions to 
train a favored few, if it ever did. Society 
intends now to see to it that training of the 
many is given first place. Educators, if 
Wise, will consider the youth who are com- 
ig to them, the society out of which they 
come and into which they return, and deter- 
line What can be done to fit both for the 
betterment or certainly the enlightenment 


fy} 1 
of both. 


research activity. 
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Everywhere there is dissatisfaction with 
the liberal arts college’s unrealistic cultural 
training. The college course has been de- 
vised, we hear, for the development of aris- 
toerats of the intellect. Indeed, it has, 
though years of modifying it hardly leave 
the original intention apparent. Institu- 
tions for exactly that end must be gener- 
ously supported and approved, for the ulti- 
mate good of society is dependent upon the 
development to which its best brains are 
earried. That is a truism. But the liberal 
arts college in the state university can not 
make that aim its principal one, and most 
surely not its only one. It has a more 
expansive task to perform. 

Whether we agree or not with the eriti- 
cism that the college’s culture is sterile to- 
day, we are forced to the admission that it 
doesn’t ‘‘take’’ with the average student, 
no matter how repeatedly he is inoculated. 
It fails to enter his blood stream and pass 
into his tissue. Really, long ago educators 
in American state universities gave up the 
effort to fashion a gentleman and a scholar, 
as the British express the end of university 
education, and contented themselves with 
the fashioning of a scholar. Now those 
professors, at least those who are in the 
vestibule period of the liberal arts college, 
are asked to abandon effort to fashion a 
scholar. If their experience has been simi- 
lar to mine, I should think they would turn 
with a sigh of relief to some other experi- 
ment. The students now coming to us do 
not want to be either gentlemen, in the 
British sense, or scholars. They demand 
that we discuss with them in understand- 
able terms, rather than in subject jargons, 
real problems of the individual and of so- 
ciety. They will be patient with only a 
minimum of theory; they wish realistic con- 
sideration. Would it not be well to discuss 
with them during the vestibule period prob- 
lems that shall direct society, studies that 
if applied might improve politics, govern- 
relations, foreign relations, 


ment, social 
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training that shall help the individual to a 
good life, a sane, happy life? 

With this idea we return to an early 
query in this talk, toward what end should 
we attempt to discover new studies and a 
new integration of studies? No one who 
has been watching society and educational 
institutions can hesitate with the answer: 
social studies are to be, are being, chal- 
lenged to adapt themselves to provide this 
new educational program. Can they meet 
the challenge with their present courses? 
Not at all. Sociology as surely as can be 
will fail in its effort to become the core of 
the liberal arts college if it refuses to handle 
certain major problems of life realistically. 
Here is a challenge that shakes our walls 
of Jericho and we sit within them confident 
that mere sound cannot level them. The 
challenge must be met, no matter at what 
cost to our preconceived ideas, our labor 
and our dignity. 

If this so confident assertion of mine has 
even an appreciable element of truth in it, 
educators will need to assume new attitudes, 
to be trained for a new type of instruction, 
one that does not fit into the present depart- 
mentalized pattern; they will need to cher- 
ish the aspiration of becoming not the 
cloistered scholar pursuing his small, 
though important, research problem, but 
militant trainers of youth to realistically 
know what is going on in life about them. 
They will be obliged to devise short-cuts to 
knowledge. We have hitherto masked re- 
luctance to be active behind the necessity of 
knowing our subjects from the ground up, 
from the germ through the egg into the ani- 
mal, so to speak. It has become a humorous 
satire on an educator to say, ‘‘ Well, of 
course, before we can understand this we 
must understand,’’ ete., ete., ete., ete. Al- 
ways there is something that must be known 
before any understanding is possible. Stu- 
dents are perpetually concerned with ‘‘be- 
fore- subjects.’’ We are doubtless not so 
wrong as we sound; but now we are asked 
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to help society directly. Worse than that, 
though society asks, we shall have to force 
it to allow us to help it in controversial 
matters. This necessity is upon us not be- 
cause the Brain Trusters have brought pro- 
fessors into disrepute, but because there is 
a strong American tradition that a pro- 
fessor should dwell apart in a realm of in- 
nocuous theory and keep hands off. The 
British have a different idea: my Oxford 
tutor in English was a member of Parlia- 
ment and editor of two Welsh newspapers. 
A college professor is seldom expected to 
utter an opinion on polities or government, 
even if he is a professor of political science; 
he is supposed to teach the theory, and facts 
only when they are acceptable. He is not 
supposed to say anything too practical. A 
noted educator in a recent book on colleges 
wrote that the professor ‘‘should avoid the 
discussion of themes of popular or timely 
interest which may bring not only himself 
and his department but the whole univer- 
sity into disrepute. . . . He is further to 
remember that a reporter of a newspaper 
may stand at the door of his lecture room, 
prepared, with or without his permission, 
to comment on what is said within that 
room.’’ There you are: education is a lofty 
pursuit of truth, above controversy, above 
practical use, a beautiful theoretic dream- 
land, devitalized. Education is also disere- 
tion ; it is policed and its practitioners must 
never forget the bluecoat at the door. All 
that must be changed. The process will be 
difficult and prolonged. 

In my judgment an excellent move for 
educators to make at this time in the puz- 
zling game that is before us would be the 
appointment of a commission of liberal edu- 
cators from many institutions and different 
sections of the country to analyze contem- 
porary life and the liberal arts college in 
order to determine, first what realistic con- 
sideration of life may mean, and secondly, 
how such diseussion of it may be put profit- 
ably before students. I am: aware that a 
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creat foundation has conducted some such 
investigation. Its conclusion to lend aid to 
the artistic features of college education as 
most needed to-day is commendable and of 
course acceptable, but it is not realistic and 
only touches the huge problem which I see. 
The cultural subjects are lamentably needed 
of course and must be made assimilable to 
students, but their role is not primary. 
This proposed commission could not ask, as 
previous curriculum makers have asked, 
“What subjects is it best for all students 
to take?’’? Or, ‘‘Shouldn’t a student know 
something about the history of the 
Greeks?’’ Or, ‘‘Shouldn’t a student in this 
day know a laboratory science?’’ They 
would have to say to themselves: ‘‘ Here is 
the individual, what is he? Here is society, 
what is it? The individual must function 
in society; what are the pertinent relation- 
ships? What the natural ones and what the 
acquired ones? How ean society and the 
individual function to mutual advantage ?”’ 
Or more definitely, and in its analysis of 
the individual of to-day, ‘‘ What does the 
individual need to know, in order to make 
him a normally acting man, about the fune- 
tion of sex in good living, about the devel- 
opment of the ego through adolescence and 
later life; about the attainment of self-con- 
fidence; about the uses of emotion and the 
control of it; about what good reasoning is 
and what its values?’’ These are, of course, 
only specimen queries. The commission 
should raise scores of similar ones about 
man Which are fundamental to good living. 
If we lack the complete answers we do have 
masses of data and the deep speculation of 
thinkers down the ages and in our own 
times. Likewise hundreds of specific ques- 
tions about society, its composition and its 
operation, should be raised fearlessly and 
‘rankly. Marriage is an important social 
latter. Theoretical, side-stepping, embar- 
rassed consideration of it, which is what we 
oer students now, is of less than no value. 
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Let educators ask and discuss such ideas as, 
‘*What factors enter into a good marriage, 
good for the partners in it and good for so- 
ciety? What do we know about heredity 
and environment, and typical and abnormal 
reactions to the latter, that parents can 
profit from knowing and thinking about in 
the upbringing of children?’’ Along an- 
other line of thought, ‘‘What have men 
found to be consolations and stimulants in 
life, and what merely irritants and degrad- 
ing forces? What current modes seem out- 
moded so thoroughly as to be producing 
ill results, and what ones are positive forces 
for sound living?’’ Or again, ‘‘ What bases 
for the grouping of men have brought hap- 
piness and peace, and what ones have made 
for rivalry, bitterness, general poverty, 
spiritual distress?’’ In still another direc- 
tion, ‘‘What experiments in government 
have poorly served life and under what con- 
ditions? What theories have both practical 
men and dreamers proposed for the im- 
provement of life? What factors in politics 
can be and should be controlled that have 
not been, and what factors seem to have 
been used erroneously?’’ Hundreds of 
similar queries about society, the individual 
and their relationship which are pertinent 
to living the good life experts can frame, 
sift, organize into valuable materials for 
students to chew and digest. 

Think of the many questions in economics 
that students need to have handled frankly 
and realistically, rather than theoretically 
and in the text-book manner. Begin with 
the humble matter of the home budget, pro- 
ceed to the government budgets of the city 
and state and nation; include the forms of 
taxation and what classes bear the burden. 
The youth of to-day are alive not only to 
individual and to domestic questions but 
to international relations, to war and peace. 

I wish to suggest only enough vital ques- 
tions to allow us to glimpse the impossibil- 
ity of handling them and similar ones on the 
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basis of our present organization of the col- 
lege. President Hopkins in announcing the 
other day changes in the freshman curricu- 
lum at Dartmouth listed replacement of the 
present joint majors in the social sciences 
by a new type called ‘‘topical majors.’’ 
These topical majors are designed to cut 
across departments and to give students a 
chance to integrate material from courses 
in social sciences. They will include such 
topics as ‘‘International Relations,’’ ‘‘Re- 
lation of Government to Business,”’ ‘‘Social 
Reconstruction’’ and ‘‘Race and Nation- 
ality.’’ Power to him and his corps of 
teachers! If he has instructors prepared 
to do this work and if they are not only 
allowed but forced to consider with candor 
any factor involved in any problem, and if 
they can conduct the work without depart- 
mental oppositions and the opposition of 
society, they may succeed. At present in- 
structors in a privately endowed institution 
can speak more frankly and fully than in- 
structors in a state-endowed institution ; 
but if the educational institutions and the 
state can recognize their own good they too 
will encourage the study freely, not restrict- 
edly, of any vital social problem by qualified 
instructors. 

These new integrations of subject-matters 
will be unsuccessfully taught, also, if the 
professors of sociology and economies, 
whose direct charge they will probably be, 
do not learn how to involve the knowledge 
of every other department on the campus. 
The problems are too intricate for profes- 
sors with such specialized training as ours 
now possess. Ultimately it may well be that 
we will have professorships of war and 
peace, of the individual and society, of sex 
and society, of human husbandry, just as 
we already have professors of government, 
of international of foods and 
clothing, of animal husbandry. May I 
again emphasize the fact that these new 
studies, if realistic and not theoretic and 


relations, 
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not based on current text-books, can not be 
taught in the present departmental pat- 
terns. Why should the college not have 
such new professorships and give such vital 
training? Educators can surely present 
these matters better than they are being 
presented. Who now are handling the 
questions? Publicists, professional writers 
who are given assignments for essays to 
appear in commercial magazines at so many 
pennies a word. They ‘‘get up’’ their 
material out of ignorance, prejudices and 
encyclopedias which have been written by 
hack writers at so many pennies per word. 
Economic matters are being handled for the 
people by Townsends and Huey Longs. 
Political matters are presented through the 
press and from the platform by dema- 
gogues, many of them employed to thunder 
out certain views. Law is being juggled by 
uninformed legislators, many of whom are 
manipulated by ‘‘interests.’’ Marriage and 
divorce are learned by our youth from 
newspaper accounts that must always be 
‘‘news’’ and from publishers of eroticism. 
I don’t mean for a minute that only the 
ignorant people of America are learning 
through these sources, but that students in 
high schools and colleges are—ask them and 
you will readily discover. Even our highly 
trained specialist in one field is swayed by 
these sources of jumbled information and 
misinformation. All of us are. Democracy 
deserves better instructors. High schools 
and colleges can supply better instructors. 
Will they? 

The liberal arts college in the state uni- 
versity can turn itself into an important 
social organ if it wishes to do so. I doubt 
whether it will have that desire. Educators 
are more likely to see, or imagine that they 
see, a higher purpose. Whether they do or 
not, society is about to force, on at least the 
vestibule period of the college, realistic con- 
sideration of social subjects. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN PALESTINE exist only in girls’ schools in towns, but are at- 

Tur work of educational reconstruction car- tended by a small number of boys. Mixed 
ried out in Palestine since the country was _ kindergartens are in process of formation. The 
laced under the Mandate of Great Britain after lower elementary stage is of five years, and this 
he war is deseribed in detail in the Annual Re- period of school life is considered ideally to 
port of the Department of Edueation at Jeru- range from about 6+ to 11+. The higher ele- 
sulem for the year 1934-35 of which a summary mentary stage is two years, the secondary stage 


| 
t 


is given in the Educational Supplement of the four years. The elementary and secondary 
London Times. stages are continuous and the secondary period 

Up to the date of the British occupation in of school life is considered ideally to range from 
1018 the publie system of elementary and secon- about 14 to about 18, but the actual ages are 
dary edueation in Palestine was essentially that higher. The fourth secondary class syllabus is 
first established by the Turkish law of 1869. of English matriculation standard. Higher 
lor two years educational reconstruction of the classes than the fourth may exist, termed 
schools was carried out by the quasi-military “higher secondary.” A university or college 





eovernment. Since 1920 a dual system of na- stage follows three years on matriculation. 
. tional education has gradually developed, formed Discussing the Arab publie system, the report 
e on a linguistic and racial basis, Arab and states that the authorities are alive to the danger 


Hlebrew. Into one or other of these systems of giving too literary a bias to ru “al edueation. 
a schools, except some of those maintained by Efforts are being made to provide the village 


q foreign bodies, naturally fall. The Arab system boy with an education suited to his own and the 
E includes all schools, government and non-gov- country’s needs, in the hope of preventing those 
3 ernment, where Arabie is wholly or chiefly the unsuited to urban life from drifting to towns, 

medium of instruetion. The Hebrew system in- where they may become unemployed and unem- 


cludes all schools where Hebrew is the language ployable. With this end in view a separate sy! 
of instruction or at least is regarded as the pre- labus for elementary schools in towns and vil 
dominant feature of the curriculum. The system  !ages has been drawn up. 


+ 


of maintaining schools for Arabic-speaking chil- 
THE PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND THE SCHOOLS 


4 dren in all towns and many villages has been 
¢ continued and developed since 1920 by the Gov- 
: ernment Department of Education, which is re- Haroutp L. Ickes has made publie a special 
a sponsible for all government schools in the report in regard to new buildings and improved 
country. The sehools of the Hebrew public facilities for the schools of the country made 
system are also under the inspection of the de- possible through the agency of the Public Works 
partment, but are directly controlled by the Administration. This work has extended from 
q Education Department of the Va’ad Leumi the kindergarten and the one-room country 
E (General Council of the Jewish Community). schoolhouse to established colleges and univer- 
The Education Ordinanee which came into force — sities. Praetieally every branch of the field of 
4 n January, 1933, requires every school and education is represented. 


( every teacher to be registered with the Depart- The New York Times, quoting from the re- 
ment of Edueation. Edueation expenditure is port, states that the 4,115 new buildings made 
: met from publie funds, and no fees are charged possible by non-federal grants and loans by the 
for elementary edueation in government schools, PWA provide facilities for 1,202,160 pupils. 
but a small fee is charged in colleges and secon- Improvements to more than 1,000 existing build- 
dary schools, ings provide for additional thousands of stu- 


lhe kindergarten or infant stage is of inde- dents. 
terminate length, it is not universal and is not a These school improvements have been ex- 
‘sary preliminary to elementary edueation. tended to 1,457, or 47.44 per cent. of the 3,071 
I} the . 


government system kindergarten classes counties, to twenty-six cities and one national 
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park in the forty-eight states, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Allotments for school projects have consti- 
tuted 38 per cent. of the total number and 22 
per cent. of the total estimated cost of all Pub- 
lic Works Administration non-federal projects. 
These allotments in every instance have been 
made in response to requests for aid made by 
states and their subdivisions, often approved by 
special elections. 

The Public Works Administration has assisted 
in finaneing 70 per cent. of the new school build- 
ing construction in the United States during the 
two and a half years ended last June 30. This 
70 per cent. was estimated to cost $461,923,907, 
for which the Public Works Administration 
granted $174,576,261. The applicants added 
$198,211,327, obtained from bond issues and 
sources other than the Federal Government. 
Loans from the Public Works Administration, 
which are to be repaid with interest at 4 per 
cent., have amounted to $89,136,319. 

These figures do not include nearly $30,000,- 
000 for educational buildings constructed under 
supervision of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing Indian schools and improvements to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis and to the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 

Elementary schools constructed with aid of 
Public Works Administration funds cost $139,- 
831,127. Combined elementary and high schools 
eost $50,255,272. High schools cost $176,881,- 
297. 

Loans and grants to colleges and universities 
have made possible construction work costing 
$58,834,048. Facilities for the general student 
body of schools generally included auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, cafeterias, libraries and labora- 
tories estimated to cost $25,649,191. 

Actual expenditures to date amount to ap- 
proximately $200,000,000, providing 800,000 
man-months of direct labor at the construetion 
site and 4,000,000 man-months of indireet labor 
employed away from the site in mining, manu- 
facture, transportation and other branches of 
industry. 

CONTROL OF THE STUDENT NEWS- 


PAPER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS 


At the call of Dr. H. Y. Benedict, president 
of the University of Texas, a round-table con- 
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ference, attended by student and faculty mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of Texas Student 
Publications, Inec., and several others of the ad- 
ministration and teaching staffs of the institu- 
tion, was held prior to the beginning of registra- 
tion for the long session. 

The purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
matters relating to control of The Daily Texan, 
student newspaper, and the broadening of the 
authority of the Board of Directors with the 
object of preventing the publication of inad- 
visable editorials and news articles, so as to 
avoid the necessity of the present censorship. 
The student body was requested by Dr. Benedict 
to recommend to the Board of Regents such 
changes in the rules and regulations governing 
The Daily Texan as would obviate the creating 
of situations such as caused the recent action of 
the Board of Regents in having an agent ap- 
pointed to supervise all material submitted for 
publication. 

Dr. Benedict read a statement which reflected 
the views of himself and the Board of Regents 
on matters affecting The Daily Texan. In it he 
said: 


The regents do not desire restrictions on the 
student publications to be unduly severe. They 
want the publications to enjoy the usual freedom 
of the publications at the other Texas universities, 
colleges and schools and at the various state uni- 
versities. Above all the regents desire restrictions 
that are wise and just. 

By consent of the regents, the 1935 summer 
Texan was allowed a greater freedom than is pro- 
vided for in the handbook of publication regula- 
tions. To allow the editor to print expressions 
of personal criticisms and political opinions written 
by himself and those who agree with him and to 
allow him to exclude material written by those who 
disagree, is to pay too high a price for the unde 
served and special privilege of a few. The presi: 
dent and the staff of the university are under obli- 
gation. Members of the staff should refrain from 
involving the university in partisan politics, futile 
controversies and harmful publicity, and should 
refrain from publicly criticizing university policies 
before sending the criticism to the president for 
the consideration of the Board of Regents. Why 
should the editor of The Texan be allowed by 
means of The Texan to embroil the university 21 


thereby render less effective all efforts to keep the 
university out of partisan politics? 
Above all, the university is entitled to freedom 
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to freedom from being entangled with the con- 
troversially personal opinions of an individual. 
No individual is entitled to use The Texan or any 
other agency of the university to give his personal 
opinions wider circulation and greater authority 
than they would otherwise have. An attempt to 
use the university to promote a controversial point 
of view is an attempted embezzlement. 


THE ALABAMA SCHOOL STRIKE 

A spEcIAL dispatch to the New York Times 
dated September 26 describes the newest devel- 
opment of the strike in the Walker County, 
Alabama, schools, that have an enrolment of 
17,000 children. 

Between 7,000 and 10,000 of the children have 
joined the strike, and many children last week 
picketed their school buildings, even the closed 
ones, erying “Seabs” at teachers as they went 
into empty classrooms. 

The issue between organized labor and the 
county school authorities was drawn at a meet- 
ing on September 25 when a demand for union- 
ization of the 375 white school teachers by the 
American Federation of Classroom Teachers 
was refused at a meeting of the school board. 
The union now claims a membership of 110 
teachers. 

A mass meeting called by the Jasper Central 
Labor Union in cooperation with the Farmers’ 
Union session when the 
County Edueation Board met. Representatives 
of the labor unions served three demands on the 


Edueational was in 


board. They were: 


|. Unionization of the county’s teaching corps. 
resignation of A. S. Scott, 


) 


2. Dismissal or 
county superintendent of education. 

3. Assurance that teachers would not be dis- 
missed if they affiliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers. 


The Times writes: 


With parents withdrawing their children from 
school in inereasing numbers, school after school 
has closed. The week ended with ten institutions, 
including the largest in the county, empty of all 
except a few teachers who reported to their class- 
"ooms to qualify for their salaries. Even these have 
had to seuttle through jeering bands of juvenile 
pickets, 

Labor leaders say that many teachers would join 
the union if they did not think it would cost them 
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their jobs. School authorities assert that only 
about 25 of the 375 teachers belong to the union 
and that these received free memberships last year 


and have never paid dues. 


Superintendent Scott is reported in the Times 
to have announced that he has no intention of 
resigning and that he has refrained from giving 
encouragement or even permission for teachers 
to join the union because of the “misrepresenta- 
tion and misinterpretation” of such an attitude 
by the time it reaches the individual teacher, 
and furthermore that his only concern and that 
of the board was to keep the schools “out of the 
union muddle.” 

The union has charged Mr. Scott with dismiss- 
ing three teachers for union activity, but their 
status was not mentioned in the demands made 
on the school board. According to Mr. Scott 
the teachers were not discharged; they were not 
taken back this year because they were more 
interested in other affairs than in their school 
work. 

THE NEW ORLEANS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 

Tue American Public Health Association re- 
leased the program of its sixty-fifth annual 
association meeting in New Orleans with the 
publication of the September issue of The 
American Journal of Public Health. An at- 
tendance of 2,000 public health authorities from 
all parts of the United States, Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico is expected. More than 250 papers 
and reports are listed in the program. 

Mental hygiene is the subject of a half-day 
special session. Its place in the public-health 
program will be discussed, and also its prac- 
The 


six papers in this symposium will be presented 


ticability and results in a school system. 


psychologists, psychiatrists and 
educators. The Section of Food and Nutrition 
will hear papers on fundamentals of dental 
health, acid and alkaline foods, diet and re- 
infection. The Section of Child 
Hygiene, which will devote a full session to 
maternal and child health problems, will con- 
sider ways and means to develop greater co- 
operation among various public and_ private 


by eminent 


sistanee to 


agencies. 
The American Association of School Physi- 
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cians will join with the Sections of Child Hy- 
giene and Health Officers in a session on pneu- 
monia control and the care of communicable 
disease in the home. 
will be presented before this group on physical 
education in schools, experiences with Vitamin D 
with children and heliotherapy and its applica- 
tion to conditions found in school children. The 
Association of School Physicians and the section 
of Public Health Nursing will discuss the ad- 
vantages of nursery schools and the development 
and correction of defective speech in children. 

There will be an exhibit of the scientifie work 
of members of the association and displays of 


In a second session papers 


commercial organizations emphasizing disease 
prevention and health promotion. 

Numerous radio broadcasts over national and 
local networks are assured during the four days 
of the meeting. Speakers on the radio program 
include: Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon-General 
of the United States Public Health Serviee; Dr. 
John L. Rice, health commissioner of New York 
City; Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, health commis- 
sioner of Detroit; Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
president of the Chicago Board of Health, and 
others. 

The program of the meeting can be obtained 
by writing to the headquarters of the association 
at 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 


FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

An Associated Press dispatch dated from 
Hyde Park, N. Y., on September 22 stated that 
President Roosevelt had named a committee of 
eighteen Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, professor of education at the University 
of Chieago, is chairman, to study the need for 


members, of which 


an “expanded program” of federal aid for voea- 
tional edueation. 

The study is an outgrowth of the passage by 
the last Congress of the bill of Senator George 
authorizing an increase during the next few 
years of more than $10,000,000 in Federal con- 
tributions to the states for vocational education. 
The act will become operative on July 1, 1937, 
when it is expected that the Congress will ap- 
propriate the additional funds needed. 

In a letter addressed to the committee the 
President pointed out that when he signed the 
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bill he had indicated a belief that before it took 
effect the “whole subject should be reviewed by a 
disinterested group.” He said: 


It is my thought that such a group should study 
the experience under the existing program of fed- 
eral aid for vocational education, the relation of 
such training to general education and to preyail- 
ing economic and social conditions, and the extent 
of the need for an expanded program. 

I take pleasure in inviting you to accept mem- 
bership on a committee to make such studies and 
to develop recommendations which will be available 
to the Congress and to the Executive. The services 
of the several federal departments will be available 
to this committee. Traveling expenses incurred 
by members in attending committee meetings will 
be met by the government. 


He added that he hoped each person named 
would find it possible to ‘assist in the develop. 
ment of a sound basis for a program of voca- 
tional education which will be of maximum 
benefit to those affected.” 

Members of the committee are: 


John P. Frey, seeretary-treasurer, metal trades de- 
partment, American Federation of Labor. 
Thomas Kennedy, Lieutenant-Governor of Penu- 

sylvania and secretary-treasurer, United Mine 
Workers of America. 
Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America. 
Henry C. Taylor, director, Farm Foundation, Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Edmund Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Alice Edwards, executive secretary, American Home 
Economies Association. 

Roland Allen, personnel manager, Ayers Depart- 
ment Store, Indianapolis. 

T. J. Thomas, assistant to the president, Burling 
ton Lines, Chicago. 
John H. Zink, president, American Society of Heat: 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, Baltimore. 
The Reverend George Johnson, director, Depart 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington. 

Dr. A. B. Moehlman, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Henry Esberg, Vocational Rehabilitation Author 
ity, New York. 

Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior. 
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Katharine Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 


Labor Department. 
\lordecai Ezekial, economie adviser of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Ernest Draper, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Gordon R. Clapp, personnel director, Tennessee Val- 


ley Authority. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMES BryANtT CONANT, president of 
Harvard University, sailed on September 23 for 
Kngland, where he plans to spend about a month 
in an automobile tour. During his absence 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, senior fellow of the 
Harvard Corporation, will be acting president. 


Dr. JAMES P. ADAMS has been made acting 
president of Brown University to take the place 
i{ President Clarence A. Barbour for the first 
Dr. Barbour has 


half of the academic year. 
heen granted leave of absence on account of ill 
health. 

Qs Thursday evening, December 3, in the 
crand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, the Cornell Club of New York will 
vive a farewell dinner to Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, who retires from the presidency of the 
niversity in June. Although organized in New 
York the dinner is intended to be broad in its 
Cornell men from every class, state and 
are expected to be present. Judge 
hrank H. Hiseoeck, ’75, chairman of the Board 


scope. 


country 


Trustees, will preside. 


Tue inauguration of Charles Edwin Friley, 
president of Iowa State College, will take place 
on Wednesday, October 7. The principal speak- 
ers will be Wilham Arthur Bizzell, president of 
ue University of Oklahoma, and George T. 
baker, president of the Iowa Board of Eduea- 
tion. 

Dr. Pau Swary Havens, professor of En- 
glish at Seripps College, Claremont, Calif., takes 
up his work with the opening of the academic 
year as president of Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. He sueceeds Dr. Ethelbert D. War- 
field, who died in July. 

Uk. Atvin W. Scutnpurr, formerly of the 
University of Towa and the Adams State Teach- 
ers College of Colorado, has been appointed 
associate professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. He will fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Professor George L. Max- 


well, who becomes assistant director of adult 
education in the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CLARENCE Hope has been appointed specialist 
in elementary education in the department of 
education of the New Mexico State College. He 
will have charge of professional courses in ele- 
mentary education, including supervised teach- 
ing. 

At Brown University, Professor Paul Row- 
land, of the University of Sofia, Bulgaria, has 
been appointed exchange professor of English; 
Professor Philippe J. F. Baldensperger, visiting 
professor of French literature, and Professor 
Clarence H. Graham, assistant professor of psy- 
chology. 


Dr. Evutis Hawortnu, for the past five years 
head of the department of science in the junior 
and senior high schools of Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed professor of natural sciences 
and chairman of the division of science and 
mathematies of the Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 


LAWRENCE K. Frank, formerly associate di- 
rector of edueation of the General Education 
Board, has been appointed assistant to Dr. 
Ludwig Kast, the president of the Josiah Macy, 
Jr., Foundation, New York City. 


Dr. Epwarp Cuace TouMAN, professor of 
psychology at the University of California, was 
elected president of the American Psychological 
Association at the recent meeting at Dartmouth 


College. He succeeds Dr. Clark Hull, of Yale 
University. 


AT a meeting of the General Committee of 
the British Association on September 11, Sir 
Edward Poulton, from 1893 to 1933 Hope pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of Oxford, 
was elected president for the year 1937. The 
meeting will be held at Nottingham from Sep- 
tember 1 to 8. The present general officers were 
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reappointed and five vacancies on the council 
were filled by the appointment of Dr. F. W. 
Aston, Professor Debenham, Professor T. G. 
Hill, Campbell Smith and J. S. Wilson. The 
meeting at Cambridge in 1938 will be held from 
August 17 to 24. The question of a meeting in 
Australia is under consideration. 

Dr. JEAN Perrin, professor of physical chem- 
istry at the University of Paris, has been ap- 
pointed French under-secretary of state for sei- 
entifie research to succeed Mme. Irene Joliot- 
Curie. It is stated in the New York Times 
that it has been known for some time that Mme. 
Joliot-Curie desired to drop her connection with 
the Popular Front Government, but she and M. 
Perrin have denied that there is any question of 
conflict of ideas in regard to scientific research. 

FERNANDO DE Los Rios, at one time foreign 
minister of Spain and now dean of the Univer- 
sity of Madrid, has been named ambassador to 
Washington. 

THe Swiss Society of New York gave on 
September 22 a dinner in honor of Dr. William 
EK. Rappard, president of the University of 
Geneva. 

THE President of the French Republic has 
conferred on Dr. Stephen Duggan, director of 
the Institute of International Edueation, the 
rank of Officer of the Legion of Honor. 


A puBLIC meeting in charge of the State 
Board of Education held at Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
October 1, in honor of Dr. Dwight B. Waldo, 
president emeritus, Dr. William MeCracken 
and Dr. Ernest Burnham. President Emeritus 
Waldo was made head of the school in 1899, 
then known as Northern State Teachers College. 
Dr. MeCracken was the first teacher to be en- 
gaged. Five years later, when Dr. Waldo was 
named head of Western State, Dr. Burnham 
was the first instructor to be engaged. 


was 


Dr. Maset ELuiorr has a year’s leave of 
absence from the department of sociology at 
the University of Kansas to serve as a visit- 
ing professor in sociology at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Members of the faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh who have returned after spending 
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some time in Europe include: Dr. G. D. Whit- 
ney, director of vocational teacher training, who 
studied adult education methods in Denmark; 
Dr. Stanton C. Crawford, dean of the college, 
who visited Denmark and Germany; Dr. Francis 
D. Tyson, professor of economies, who studied 
the German re-employment project; Dr. Manuel 
C. Elmer, head of the division of social work, 
who visited Switzerland; Dr. Alexander Silver- 
man, head of the department of chemistry, 
who attended the International Union of Chem- 
istry at Lucerne; Miss Edith Jamieson, of the 
retail training bureau, who studied department 
store practices in England and on the continent, 
and Miss Nancy Larson, supervisor of market 
surveys, who toured the continent. 


GeorGeE H. Geyer, district superintendent, 
Westwood elementary schools, Lassen County, 
Calif., and principal of the high school, has 
leave of absence for a year, in whieh he will 
work for the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Joun Louis Horn, professor of education 
at Mills College, California, who has returned 
from a three-months’ tour of the Orient, deliy- 
ered the convocation address at the first college 
assembly of the year. The title of his address 
was “Conflicting Cultures—Observations in the 
Orient.” 

Proressor GEORGE B. ZEHMER, director of the 
division of extension, and Henry H. Cumming, 
instructor in political science at the University 
of Virginia, have sailed for Europe. Professor 
Zehmer will spend a year, under the auspices of 
the General Edueation Board, studying adult 
educational methods in England at the Univer- 
sity of London. Mr. Cumming plans to spend 
a year, possibly two, in the study of interna- 
tional relations at the University of Geneva. 
This work has been made possible by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


A MeEmoriaL service for Miss Ellen Fitz 
Pendleton, late president of Wellesley College, 
whose death came less than a month after her 
retirement last June, was held in the college 
chapel on September 27. 

THE new Eliot Gate on Quincy Street, the 
final link completing the fence about the Har- 
vard yard after 300 years, which was presented 
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as a tercentenary gift by the class of ’08, was 
dedicated on September 17. On one side of the 
wate are inseribed these final lines of Henry 
James’s biography of President Eliot: “He 
opened paths for our children’s feet to follow.” 
“Something of him will be a part of us forever.” 
On the other side is carved: “In memory of 
Charles William Eliot, 1834-1926. Given by the 
class of 1908.” In the presence of classmates, 
John Richardson, of Boston, made the presen- 
tation, and President James B. Conant accepted 
it for the university. 

Tur Ricut Rev. Bernard JAMES BRADLEY, 
president of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitts- 
burg, Md., for nearly twenty-six years, died on 
September 21. He was sixty-nine years old. 

Dr. Epwin AvuGustus GROSVENOR, professor 
emeritus of history and international law at 
Amherst College, died on September 15 at the 
age of ninety-one years. From 1873 until 1890 
he taught history at Robert College, Constanti- 
nople. Returning to Amherst in 1892 he taught 
French there until 1894, simultaneously serving 
as professor of history at Smith College. From 
1895 to 1898 he was professor of European his- 
tory at Amherst. In 1914 he retired from active 
teaching. Dr. Grosvenor was president of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa from 1907 
until 1919, when he was elected senator for life. 


Dr. CHARLES KNAPP, professor of Greek and 
Latin at Columbia University and head of the 
department of classies at Barnard College, died 
on September 17, He was sixty-eight years old. 
Dr. Knapp had been with Columbia University 
for more than fifty 
his long service his 


as a student and teacher 
In recognition of 
portrait was presented by his former students 
to the university in December, 1933. 

Dr. JAMES BeEEBEE BrInsMADE, professor of 
physics and chairman of the department at 
Williams College, died on September 13. He 
Was fifty-two years old. 

Dr. Herpert BrRowNeELL, professor of tech- 
nique of instruetion in science and chairman of 
the department of secondary edueation of the 
University of Nebraska, died on September 15. 
Dr. Brownell 
“as appointed professor of physical sciences at 
the Nebraska State Normal School, Peru, in 
» and became chairman of. the department 


ile was seventy-four years old. 
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of secondary education of the University of 
Nebraska in 1910. 
membership in the National Education Asso- 


He had been given a life 


ciation and at one time was chairman of the 
Life Membership Association. 


JAMES E. ARMSTRONG, principal of the Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago, for thirty-seven 
years until his retirement in 1929, died on 
September 13, at the age of eighty-one years. 
During his term as principal he effected many 
reforms now in operation in all Chicago high 
schools. He was responsible for the construe- 
tion of the first two gymnasiums in Chicago and 
in 1902, with the aid of the Parents’ Club, in- 
duced the Board of Edueation to install in 
Englewood the first lunchroom in the city’s 
schools. 

Hiram W. Dopp, for twenty years superinten- 
dent of the schools of Allentown, Pa., died sud- 
denly on September 21, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. 

Dr. CiypdE J. TIDWELL, director of the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, died on September 28, at the age of 
forty-six years. 

Miss Mary Devia Hopkins, for twelve years 
assistant to the director of Columbia Univer- 
sity Extension and adviser to women, died on 
September 15 at the age of sixty years. 


EIGHTEEN American philosophers signed a 
letter on September 15 refusing to attend a 
meeting of the German Philosophical Associa- 
tion in Berlin on the ground that they could not 
“honorably be present and by our presence con- 
done, a philosophical conference whose conferees 
are de facto deprived of that freedom of thought 
and speech without which philosophy is but an 
apologia for the ruling powers.” Those signing 
the letter were: Horace M. Kallen, who made it 
public; John Dewey, Sidney Hook, T. V. Smith, 
Irwin Edman, A. N. Whitehead, H. A. Over- 
street, Ralph Barton Perry, W. E. Hocking, H. 
M. Sheffer, Wendell T. Bush, W. P. Montague, 
Ernest Nagel, W. A. Sheldon, A. L. Locke, Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, M. C. Otto and J. A. Irving. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer states that, with but 
three exceptions, the faculty of the South Phila- 
delphia High Sehool for Girls has signed a com- 


munication expressing their confidence in the 
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integrity of those officials of the Board of Edu- 
cation who have been accused of “aiding and 
abetting the Sovietization of Philadelphia chil- 
dren.” The communication, which bears 114 
signatures, is addressed to the members of the 
board. Among the three who did not sign is 
Miss Bessie R. Burchett, head of the language 
department, who for some months past has been 
one of the most emphatic in bringing charges 
that propaganda favorable to Communist theo- 
ries of government has been openly disseminated 
among the pupils of this institution. The ecom- 
munication from the faculty is a direct reply to 
the allegation, made at the last meeting of the 
board, that Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superinten- 
dent of schools; Parke Shoch, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of junior and senior high 
schools, and Miss Ruth Wanger, principal of the 
school in question, have been sympathetic to the 
teaching of Communist doctrines. It subseribes 
to “their fitness to guide American youths to 
good citizenship and high moral standards.” 


A COMMITTEE appointed to resume the inves- 
tigation of Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president 
of the College of the City of New York, and of 
the college affairs in general was announced at 
the first fall meeting of the Board of Higher 
Education by Mark Eisner, chairman. The eom- 
mittee named by Mr. Eisner includes Lewis 
Mumford, Professor Charles P. Barry, Maurice 
Dieches, Dr. Joseph J. Klein and William P. 
Larkin, all members of the City College admin- 
istrative committee. 


THE national headquarters of the American 
Legion announces that FIDAC, the inter-allied 
world war veterans’ association, meeting in 
Gdynia, Poland, has honored three American 
colleges for “outstanding work in promoting 
international good will and understanding.” 
These are Boston University, Oberlin College 
and the University of Washington. The Uni- 
versity of Washington, which won a FIDAC 
decoration in 1934, is the first American insti- 
tution to win the award twice. The medals are 
awarded to the colleges that develop during the 
year the best curricular programs for promoting 
international good will and understanding and 
which do the most toward building up a sound 
public opinion for world peace in the com- 
munity. 
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THE seventy-second convocation of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, celebrating 
the Tercentenary of Higher Education in Amer- 
ica, will be held in Chancellors Hall of the State 
Education Building in Albany on October 15, 
There will be two sessions, the first at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon and the closing session at 8 
o’clock in the evening. Chancellor James Byrne 
will preside at the opening session. Dr. James 
Joseph Walsh, New York City, will deliver one 
of the two principal addresses at the afternoon 
session on the subject, “The Fruits of the Past.” 
Regent John Lord O’Brian, of Buffalo, will pre- 
side at the evening session, when addresses will 
be made by Dr. Walter Lippmann on “The 
Teacher in Publie Life,” and by Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein on “Some Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion.” After the evening session a reception 
will be tendered by the regents and the Commis- 
sioner of Education to the delegates and invited 
guests in the Rotunda of the State Education 
Building. 


Dr. Norman C. WeErzEL, of Western Reserve 
University, will introduce the Radio Forum on 
“Growth and Development of the Child,” which 
will be presented during the coming school year, 
under the sponsorship of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the American Academy 
of Pediatrics and the National Broadeasting 
Company. Programs will be broadcast each 
Wednesday afternoon from 2:30 to 3:00 
o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, over the N.B.C. 
blue network. The committee arranging the 
programs is composed of Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Judith Waller, educa- 
tional director, Central Division, National 
Broadcasting Company, Chicago; Mrs. John 
Sharpless Fox, Chicago, representing the Radio 
Forum Committee of the congress, and Dr. C. 
A. Aldrich, Winnetka, and Dr. Henry Helm- 
holz, Rochester, representing the Americal 
Academy of Pediatries. The program schedule 
for October and the first week in November 15 
as follows: October 14, “Introduction—What Is 
Growth?” Dr. Norman C. Wetzel, Western Ke- 
serve University, Cleveland; October 21, “Biol: 
ogy of Growth,” Ross G. Harrison, professor ot 
biology, Yale University; October 28, “Prenatal 
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Growth,” George L. Streeter, director, Depart- 
ment of Embryology, Carnegie Institution of 


Washington; November 4, “Growth in Infancy” 


(i.e., up to 3.3 years), Harry Bakwin, assistant 
professor of pediatrics, New York University 
College of Medicine. 


DISCUSSION 





A UNIVERSITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Ix the June 27 issue of ScHOOL AND Sociery, 
T. KE. Steward has written concerning “The 
Creation of a University of the United States,” 
and he has referred at length to Dr. Edgar B. 
Wesley’s recently published volume on this sub- 
ject. For a century and a half there has been 
sporadic interest in the movement for a national 
university, but never has there been any wide- 
spread enthusiasm or popular demand for the 
establishment of such an institution. In Con- 
gress the issue always has been a “dud,” and 
the sponsors of this beleaguered cause were 
never able to get a genuine hearing in either 
the Senate or the lower House. Many brilliant 
speeches have been made, and a number of 
superior intelleets have espoused the idea; but 
the question was usually regarded by Congress- 
men as academic and of little practical signifi- 
Congressmen become preoccupied when 
educational and religious matters are intro- 
lueed, and they are invariably cold when a 
poll is suggested involving their individual and 
collective views in these fields. 

The District of Columbia is well equipped 
educationally, and it has become increasingly 
so during the suecession of generations since 
the days of George Washington. We must give 
the sage of Mt. Vernon eredit for his idealism 
and his vision, but no one of that era could have 
been able to foresee the rapid rise of higher 
education in the form of denominational semi- 
aries, privately endowed colleges and state 
universities. It is beeause of this spectacular 
development of our Ameriean facilities for 
higher learning that no national university has 
seemed necessary or plausible. 

In the ScHoot AND Soctety issue for March 
1926, the present writer contributed a dis- 
cussion of “The National University Problem.” 
This article summarizes the historieal and geo- 
graphical aspeets of the subject, and it lists the 
leading Distriet of Columbia educational institu- 
tons collegiate grade. It also introduces 


cance, 


6, 


fifteen of the foremost arguments used to retard 
the progress of the movement favoring a na- 
tional university. Also there will be found a 
series of seventeen reasons justifying the estab- 
lishing of a University of the United States. 

Any one who studies this fascinating subject 
thoroughly and critically will see clearly why so 
few followers have been won for the cause of 
a federally supported university; and yet one 
will find oneself closing the investigation with 
an open mind concerning the desirability and 
the feasibility of such an institution. 

The writer makes the following concluding 
statement in his contribution of a decade ago: 


America is beginning to want the best educa- 
tionally, and America can secure the best for her- 
self; and it is our ... problem to study the ad- 
vantages and availability of this proposed national 
institution. Let us not be prejudiced by the past 
or blinded by the misleading sufficiency of our 
present circumstances. Let us refuse to accept 
what is not needed, but let us guard against re- 
jecting anything that might contribute to the de- 
velopment of our culture and our efficiency. 


In the library of the University of Pitts- 
burgh are several typed copies of an unpub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation on “The Movement 
for a National University in the United States.” 
In this document are numerous historical details 
and allusions to men who have been active in 
formulating propaganda for and against this 
proposed university. Students of our American 
history of education will be interested in looking 
over the elaborate lists of specific pros and cons. 

In answer to the standard argument that the 
city of Washington is already adequately 
equipped with educational institutions might it 
not be claimed that for this very reason there 
is a growing need for the coordination and 
integration that would be achieved by means 
of a sympathetic and efficient central adminis- 
tration? 

The United States Office of Education does 
all that is within its power to make available 
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to the profession of education the resources and 
findings of research. This essential federal ser- 
vice might be more fully realized under the 
auspices of a national university. Hundreds of 
our best dissertations and bulletins never reach 
the educational firing line, where they are most 
needed. Many of our most valuable contribu- 
tions to the science and art of teaching are prac- 
tically non-existent so far as the needy young 
classroom instructor is concerned. This is the 
great educational waste, and it is anything but 
complimentary to our professional system of 
distribution. In a democracy our needs are so 
numerous and urgent that there can be no such 
thing as intellectual over-production, and a pro- 
fessional moratorium ought never to be toler- 
ated in this country. Our disorder is under- 
consumption of the “goods” of educational re- 
search, and the seat of the trouble lies in our 
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States to be put together with the chief end in 
view to be that of the democratization of science 
and the universal dissemination of practical in- 
formation, then we should encourage the re- 
sumption of interest in the national university 
movement. Even the best research machinery 
in. Any university really deserving of the 
output is as futile as the conscientious and 
talented performance of a symphony orchestra 
in a vacuum. The ideal of scholarship in a 
democracy should be something done in the 
service of an all-round higher standard of liv- 
ing. Any university really reserving of the 
name should cover the whole round of our eul- 
tural and our professional life. A University 
of the United States should have for its goal and 
function the giving to our people of a brand 
of knowledge that will be serviceable to any and 
accessible to all who are able and willing to 























inefficient and uncomplimentary methods of dis- use it. 
tribution. 


If it is possible for a University of the United 
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QUOTATIONS 


the fifty teachers will do a little more, but the 
rooms are still far too large. It is encouraging 
to find that the school administrators are begin- 
ning to face the problem; it is to be hoped that 
among them there is no feeling that the slight 
improvement which has been brought about is 
adequate. 

The large size of the classes in the elementary 
schools is not the only cause but it is an impor- 
tant cause for the failure of our publie schools 
to do their job well. A fact which must not be 
forgotten is that something like a fifth of the 
children who are graduated from eighth grade 
can not read well enough to do high-school work. 
Remedial classes in reading have been instituted 
in the high schools at great expense in recetl 
years to do the work which should have beet 
done in the lower schools and might have beet 
done if the classes had been of a more manage: 
able size. There is every reason to believe that 
the elementary teaching of arithmetic, Englist 
and other subjects is no more efficient than the 
teaching of reading, and there is every reaso! 
to expect that reducing the size of classes would 
improve matters.—The Chicag? 


SMALLER CLASSES 


THANKS to the pressure brought to bear by 
the colleges, the teaching force in the Chicago 
public high schools has been inereased. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools requires that accredited high 
schools must have not more than thirty pupils 
for each teacher. This standard has now been 
met, according to an announcement by Superin- 
tendent Johnson. Seventy-five additional high 
school instructors have been engaged for the 
coming term. 

This is good as far as it goes, but it is a pity 
there is not something like the North Central 
Association to press for reductions in the size 
of classes in the grade schools as well. If classes 
of thirty are desirable in the high schools they 
are more desirable in the elementary 
schools, where habits of study and behavior are 


even 


formed for life. 

Only fifty additional teachers for the grade 
schools have been engaged for the coming year. 
The declining birth rate, by reducing the atten- 
dance in the lower grades, has done a little to 
relieve the overcrowding, and the employment of 


go far to 
Tribune. 
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HEROES OF EDUCATION 


Ix a quest for unsung heroes of peace as well 
as war, the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser has 
discovered the faculty of the Alabama Poly- 
technie Institute, colloquially styled Auburn. 
The college itself is not unknown to fame, its 
technical graduates being found in responsible 
positions all over the country, its football team 
Southeastern conference to quake in its cleated 
hoots, its enrolment of students increasing more 

10 per cent. annually. Yet, according to 
the Advertiser, the maintenance funds for this 
state institution have decreased 75 per cent. in 
the past four years, and its professors and 
other employees now are receiving only 60 per 
cent. ot the salaries pledged them. 

The causes seem difficult to assign at even this 
-hort distance, but the root of the trouble, we 
gather, lies in that habit, common to most Legis- 
latures, of appropriating funds without making 
sure that the money is in the treasury, or likely 

vet there. Last year, for example, the law- 

kers generously allocated some $352,000, but 
the state paying agencies are said to have for- 
warded only $115,000, preserving a discreet 
silence on the delicate question resulting. Fac- 
ulty members, we are told, have mortgaged their 
homes, borrowed on their insurance and run into 
debt to tradesmen; but the college, as an educa- 
institution, continues to gain power and 
prestige. That would seem to indicate that 
somebody in Alabama is doing a better job than 
one turned out by the gentlemen who handle 
state’s financial affairs—The New Orleans 
| is iiple 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


‘Ny alumni and friends of the University 
ot Chicago will be glad to know that Robert 
Morss Lovett’s retirement as an active professor 
Will not take him from the Midway campus and 
«ticipation in its intelleetual life. As pro- 
lessor emeritus of English, he will continue: his 
‘+h work and conduct graduate courses 
where he has been teacher, critie and publicist 
+2 years. That he will go on standing up 
‘civil liberties and the rights of teachers goes 
saying. The constitutional guaranties 
iuman freedom have had his vigorous sup- 

t all these years—in the classroom, on the 


YT 
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public platform, on the printed page. If his 
special fields have been the English novel and 
English poetry, he has known all along that 
stores of information in particular spheres of 
study will do the teacher no good if he is not 
free to relate what he has found. For Robert 
Morss Lovett, the right of the teacher to speak 
freely without fear of intimidation from the 
outside comes first. No one who knows this 
longtime resident of Hull House and who re- 
members that his only son was killed at Belleau 
Wood could be impressed by the ridiculous 
charges the Red-baiters hurl his way from time 
to time.—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


THE REINSTATEMENT OF A TORONTO 
TEACHER 

By a unanimous vote the Toronto board of 
education has reinstated Miss Margaret Me- 
Quhae who was dismissed from the publie school 
teaching staff because of suspected Roman 
Catholic affiltations. Having in the first in- 
stance found her “guilty” without a trial, the 
board members who so voted have now admitted 
their mistake and have taken the young woman 
back. That, of course, is the least they could do. 

It can not be said, however, that they all 
show a proper spirit of regret with respect to 
their original and inexcusable action. Dr. Gor- 
don W. Armstrong, trustee for Ward One, who 
admits he started the trouble, certainly seems 
more concerned about the teacher’s action in 
hiring a lawyer and giving the case publicity 
than he does about his own conduct in having 
her dismissed without a hearing. If Miss Me- 
Quhae had just “gone to some trustee,” as sug- 
gested, or “appealed from the board’s dismis- 
does anyone imagine that she would have 
been so quickly restored to her position? The 
action of the board in reinstating her was as 
prompt as it was because of the very publicity 
which is now deplored. And that is one of the 
most natural and effective and justifiable uses of 
publicity—to right wrongs which are committed 
in secret. 

The reinstatement of Miss MeQuhae does not, 
unfortunately, alter the board’s stand that teach- 
ers must be members of some Protestant church. 
On the contrary, Miss McQuhae goes back be- 
cause she is found to be a church member in 
But the public schools are not 

They are attended by Jews, 


sal,” 


good standing. 


religious schools. 
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atheists, Protestants, a few Roman Catholies, in 
fact by children from homes of all religions and 
They are supported by people of all be- 
There should, therefore, be no 


none. 
liefs and none. 
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requirement as to church membership on the 
part of teachers. The qualification, apart from 
scholastic attainments and teaching ability, 
should be good character—The Toronto Star. 


REPORTS 


RECOMMENDATION ON THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF RURAL EDUCATION OF 
THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON PUB- 

LIC EDUCATION 

THE International Conference on Public 
Education, convened on July 13 at Geneva by 
the International Bureau of Education, of which 
a brief account was given in the issue of SCHOOL 
AND Society for September 5, adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendation in regard to the organi- 
zation of rural education. 


Considering that in various countries the peasant 
class constitutes a reservoir of physical health and 
an element of moral force which it is necessary to 
safeguard in integrity by fighting against the 
drift to the towns and the depopulation of the 
country ; 

That the condition of modern civilization and 
the progress of agricultural technique make it pos- 
sible to organize an easier and a more comfortable 
life in the country ; 

That, even if the expansion of education has not 
had the serious effect which some would lead us to 
believe in drawing young people away from the 
country, the schools have at any rate in this respect 
not always been free from blame; 

That, on the contrary, the rural school, without 
aiming at giving a purely agricultural teaching, 
could and should enable country children to under- 
stand the importance and the social and intellectual 
dignity of peasant life, and should give them the 
fundamental scientific knowledge which is nowa- 
days necessary for the intelligent practice of rural 
avocations ; 

Considering that, generally speaking, the prob- 
lem of the rural school is to be found to-day in 
almost all countries though in varying aspects; 

The conference recommends to the ministries of 
public instruction in the various countries: 

(1) That it should be an accepted principle that 
the education given to the children in rural schools 
should not be in any way inferior to that given to 
the children in urban schools and that it should 
permit them to pass into secondary schools; 

(2) That, to this end, and to assure greater 
justice in the field of education, an effort should 


be made to remedy as far as possible any unfavor- 
able conditions which may still exist in rural 
schools; 

(3) That the same standard of instruction 
should be ensured in all schools, whether in town 
or country, it being naturally encumbent on the 
teachers to adapt their curricula to local conditions 
and, in particular, to draw their ‘‘centers of inter- 
est’’ from the environment in which their pupils 
live; 

(4) That an effort should be made also to adapt 
the organization of rural schools (holidays, vaca- 
tions, time-tables, as well as curricula) to the con- 
ditions of local or regional life; 

(5) That, in order to assure a more complete 
community of spirit between urban and rural 
schools, both should be under the same ministry; 

(6) That the general curricula of elementary 
schools should have a definite bearing on the con- 
ditions of life in the country; 

(7) That rural teachers should utilize the pecu- 
liar facilities for teaching offered by their en- 
vironment so as to give a concrete and living 
character to their lessons, and thus to develop in 
their pupils a taste for rural life; 

(8) That for the older children in the rural 
schools, the scientific instruction, without being 
purely agricultural, should have a particular bear- 
ing upon the ideas needed nowadays by agricul- 
turists for an intelligent and profitable practice 
of their avocation; 

(9) That, in order to enable rural schools to 
give the children the complete education to which 
they are entitled, the maximum number of pupils 
to be admitted to any single-teacher school should 
be strictly limited ; 

(10) That an endeavor should be made to reduce 
the number of single-teacher schools as far as pos 
sible by the provision of central or consolidated 
schools; but, even if such schools are retained for 
the sake of the younger pupils, central classes 
should, at any rate, be established for the older 
boys and girls; and to this end, necessary arrange 
ments should be made for transport and meals; 

(11) That, for young people of rural families, 
who are able to continue their studies but do not 
desire a purely agricultural training, sections with 
a definitely rural bias should be established in the 
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senior or higher elementary schools or correspond- 
ing institutions, in addition to the general sections 
preparing for the higher elementary school certifi- 
cates; 

(12) That teachers of rural schools should not 
have a status inferior to that of teachers in town 
schools; that, with this end in view, a general and 
professional training of the same standard should 
be given to both urban and rural teachers, whether 
in common or in separate institutions—adequate 
attention being paid in all cases to rural subjects, 
and also in the case of women teachers to domestic 
subjects; 


(13) That short courses in agricultural or 
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domestic instruction should be organized for men 
and women teachers who wish to specialize in post- 
school or continuation work in rural areas; 

(14) That special benefits should be given to 
teachers in rural schools to compensate them for 
the inconveniences and disadvantages of living 
away from towns, thereby encouraging them in 
some measure to remain in the rural areas; 

(15) That the work of the rural school should 
be supplemented or facilitated by extra-curricular 
or post-school activities, such as young farmers’ 
clubs, women’s rural institutes, itinerant libraries, 
rural broadcasts, educational films, educational and 
cultural missions, correspondence courses, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF A HIGHER STANDARD 
POLICY ON THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF GRADES 

DurING the last three years an aggressive 
poliey of higher grades has been carried on in 
the Arts and Seiences College of the University 
of Maine. In a study to determine the effec- 
tiveness of this policy charts were made of the 
distribution of grades of the first two years for 
the classes of 1938 and 1927. See Charts I and 
IT, respectively. 

\ comparison of grades of two classes for 
our semesters is shown in Chart I and Chart IT. 
The freshman year is indicated as (1) fall, and 
(2) spring; and the sophomore year as (3) fall, 
The horizontal scale is: 1 
space = 0.2 point average unit. The vertical 
scale is: 1 space = 2 frequency units. 

The histograms were made up of the point 
average grades of the students. The point aver- 
age or horizontal seale is divided into blocks as 
follows: 0-1, E; 1-2, D; 2-3, C; 3-4, B and A. 
The tables below show for each block the per 
cent. of the total number of students in a given 
semester who have received grades within the 
range of the given block. 

rom the foregoing Tables I and II and from 
the Charts T and II, it is evident that for the 
class of 1938 there was a definite successive 
decrease in E-grades for the last three semesters. 
Whereas, for the class of 1927 there is no such 
‘lefinite decrease. In faet, except for the second 
semester, the per cent. of E-grades remains 
about the same. 


and (4) spring. 


TABLE I 
CLASS OF 1938 








Per cent. of total in semester 





Letter Point 

grade average (1) (2) (3) (4) 
eee O-1 3.3 5.5 1.5 0.7 
re Saas 1-2 37.9 26.4 28.8 18.7 
re werease 2-3 47.7 54.1 53.0 61.9 

Bye eenue 3-4 pn | 13.9 16.7 18.7 





For the block, B and A grades, there is a 
definite successive increase in the per cent. of 
grades in this range for the class of 1938. For 
the class of 1927 the changes in per cent. are 
irregular for this range. 


TABLE II 
CLASS OF 1927 











Letter Point Per cent. of total in semester 

grade average (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Br i eicae 0-1 10. 4.8 10. 9.3 
1) ee 1-2 36.2 36.8 39.5 35.6 
2 ere 2-3 43.8 43.2 38.7 39.0 

i. ere? 3-4 10. 15.2 16.1 





For the class of 1938, the number of C-grades 
increases until in the fourth semester it is 61.9 
per cent. It is probably desirable that the 
greater number of grades should fall in the 
C-grade block. For the class of 1927, the 
grades of the fourth semester show no such 
definite tendency toward the C-grade block as a 
mode. 

For the class of 1938, the per cent. of 
D-grades in the fourth semester is only half of 
that in the first semester. Whereas, for the class 
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Cuart I CHartT II 


of 1927, the per cent. of D-grades in the fourth attempt to improve the grades is proving suc- 

semester is about the same as that in the first cessful for the class of 1938. 

semester. Noau R. BryAN 
Accordingly, it seems safe to assume that the UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920—1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


CURRENT CRITICISMS 

Cuemist WALTER LANpIs tells his American 
Chemical Society that instruction in the science 
in primary and secondary schools is superior to 
that in the college “despite the highbrow univer- 
sity professor’s contempt for the lower schools.” 
_.. The editor of the New York World-Tele- 
gram urges the schoolmaster to diseard cut and 
dried information of textbooks and visit the Ann 
Hutchinson publie school in the Bronx where 
2400 pupils are engaged in the learning process 
under the strange impression that it is interest- 
ing... . Prineeton President Dodds tells Penn- 
sylvanians that only complacent optimism would 
assert that Ameriean education has fulfilled the 
claims it makes for itself. . . . Caroline Zachry, 
expert on adoleseence, tells the Society for Ex- 
perimental Study of Edueation that youth has 
gone to pieces since 1929 beeause it is socially 
The children are ready for responsi- 
bilities, but we are not ready to teach them. 
There is no place for children in the world out- 
side the school, and we are prolonging their 
childhood to an extent that is serious. . . . Ben 
Wood of Columbia finds an appallingly small 
number of teacher-training institutions that have 
cooperated in efforts to learn something about 
the academie abilities and achievements of the 
thousands of young people on whom teacher- 
training resourees are blindly and prodigally 
expended. “This is a more significant commen- 


immature. 


tary on the teacher-training institutions of the 
country than the most apparent inferiority of 
their students.” ... Theodore Kuper, of the 
New York Board of Edueation, is planning an 
iuvestigation of unsatisfactory teachers in the 
system... . New York Assistant Superintend- 
ent Greenberg finds the number of teachers ap- 
praised as unsatisfactory to be absurdly small— 
one out of six hundred. It stretches belief to 
‘assume that out of 36,000 teachers 35,400 are 
good enough. . . . Leon Svirsky, school editor 
ot the World-Telegram, wonders why, in this 








interest in poor teaching, there is no reference 
to ineompetent principals and _ supervisors. 
“Only once-in-a-while do the misdeeds of a 
principal become so glaring that some sort of 
notice must be taken. Within the memory of 
the present generation only one principal has 
been dismissed.” ... Teacher Ella Brown 
brings suit against the New York Board charg- 
ing that she never received any constructive 
ideas or help from her supervisors. . . . Mrs. 
Johanna Lindlof, former teacher, now a mem- 
ber of the New York Board, recommends that 
principals be rated by their teachers. No good 
principal, she says, ought to be afraid of that. 
. . . Columbia’s Dr. Bagley holds that the lower 
grades need more masculine influence. It is un- 
fair to subject boy pupils to only mothering 
influence all through their school experience. 
.. . Professor Arthur Moehlman, University of 
Michigan, raps the prevailing teachers insti- 
tutes as a pitiful waste of money and time. 
The superintendent must plan and conduct a 
program as strictly educative in scope and 
method as he expects principals to conduct their 
schools. .. . 


LIBERTY OR DEATH 


Farrar and Rinehart have printed the sup- 
pressed booklet of Leroy Baldridge on American- 
ism which he prepared for the American Legion, 
“Against the Legion’s Liberal Attitude” as ad- 
vertised by Frank Miles, speaking for National 
Commander Murphy at the Portland meeting 
of the N. E. A... . The President-General of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution an- 
nounees that beginning with the fall term her 
organization will again launch a strict enforce- 
ment of teachers’ oath laws. . . .Columbia’s Pro- 


fessor Hacker tells a meeting in Philadelphia 
that the Daughters are the most dangerous 
enemies of free schools in America—busybodies, 
witch hunters, who ought to be told what their 
ancestors fought for. . 


.. The American Fed- 
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eration of Teachers sends a communication to 
the Daughters telling them to quit terrorizing 
teachers by this campaign. . . . The New York 
State Legionnaires at their Syracuse Convention 
will have none of the Miles-Murphy liberalism 
announced at Portland, nor of candidate Lan- 
don’s opposition to the loyalty oath. The Syra- 
cuse meeting urges state legislation to deny 
pension rights to all teachers refusing to take 
the loyalty oath, and to eliminate tax-exemptions 
for educational institutions which fail to require 
the oath... . The National Education Associa- 
tion is querying educational officials of all the 
states on the nature and extent of oaths, affida- 
vits and other pledges required of teachers. 
The New York City Teachers’ Union is asking 
pledges from all presidential candidates to work 
against Loyalty-Oath Legislation and especially 
against the red rider over Washington schools. 
The Federation of Churches in America 
25,000 ministers a protest against 
legislation .. The 
Progressive Education Association announces 
plans for an anti-oath campaign. ... The 
president of the New York Board of Edueation 
and most of the members announce their oppo- 
sition to laws binding teachers by oaths. . . 
Professor Jerome Davis of the Yale Divinity 
School declares if we do not have freedom in 
the schools we will throttle the heart of religious 
freedom. The Nation’s Schools warns that 
it is easy for a board of education to pick off 
one teacher after another while the group looks 
on without resisting. Until teachers organize 
into strong local and state guilds to preserve 
democratic principles, sniping will not be 
abated. .. . Loyalty-oath legislation has aroused 
resentment among educators sufficient to increase 
the membership of the American Federation of 
Teachers from 7,000 to 18,000 in four years. . . 


sends to 


loyalty against teachers. . 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


Grammar for the Ungrammatical. An engag- 
ing rebel, Janet Rankin Aiken of Columbia 
University, has written a bright book for those 
who wish to brush up their speech and writing.! 


1 Janet Rankin Aiken, ‘‘Commonsense Gram- 
mar.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
341 pp. $2.00. 
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FORWARD MOVEMENTS 

A proposition is before the New York City 
Board of Education recommending that oral ex- 
aminations of teachers be kept on gramophone 
disks in order that appeals may be decided from 
the record and not from the memory of separate 
examiners. High School Superinteident 
John L. Tildsley finds the school day too short. 
It is less in the high-school grades than in other 
civilized countries. He proposes six hours and 
would have well-lighted and ventilated study 
halls open afternoons and evenings for pupils 
without the proper facilities at home... . 
Heywood Broun raps candidate Landon for 
promise, if elected, to cut down cultural pro- 
visions, dramaties, musical and otherwise now 
in vogue. “We have much to learn from 
European countries.” ... The British House 
of Commons has decided by unanimous vote that 
it is undesirable that school children shall have 
their evenings occupied with homework to the 
exclusion of rest and recreation. . . . New York 
has arranged a series of conferences of teachers 
and parents to mitigate homework .. . A sur. 
vey by Emily S. Dexter finds that mathematics 
is not the hardest study. There is less oppor. 
tunity to bluff the teacher in it. Anyone with 
general ability ean succeed in mathematies if the 
teacher knows his business. . . . Pennsylvania 
State College Professor Hartmann questioning 
3,000 public school teachers in 48 states finds 
the typical American teacher approves of many 
far-reaching reforms but is a gradualist rather 
than a revolutionalist. Only two per cent. be- 
lieve they have no duty as teachers to improve 
the civic-political condition of the community. 
... May Matteson, a retired publie schoo! 
teacher in Brooklyn, leaves an estate of $20,00) 
in trust to be paid to teachers taking trips t 
Europe. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Good grammar, says the author, is not mere! 
grammar which is free from unconventionalitie 
or even from immoralities. It is the triump! 
of the communicating process, the use of words 
which ereate in the reader’s mind the thing * 
the writer conceived it; it is a creative act, ' 
reproductive animus. Despite all his defects " 
individual words and phrases this sort of gral! 
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permeates the triumphant art of Shakes- 


peare. 
, This book clarifies the mysteries of good style 
for the man in the street. It does not smack 
of the classroom. The talk about predicates and 
prepositions proceeding from one dull page to 
other is probably one of the reasons why most 
people never really learn plain English. Dr. 
Aiken avoids these pitfalls. Her chapters in- 
clude, Why Grammar? Grammar down the 
Aces, What is Good Grammar? Better Stick to 
Sentences, Sentences Aren’t Everything, The 
Adjective under Fire, The Villain-Pronoun, 
Parting from the Parts of Speech, Shakespeare’s 
Grammar, The Common and Legitimate Expres- 
sions which Grammar-Teacher Pedants Try to 
Prohibit, The Result of the Leonard Survey, 
International English Grammar, Grammar in 
the Year 2950. 

What, inquires Dr. Aiken, does the standard 
sage mean? May we take the same liberties 
with English which Shakespeare took, or shall 
we set up another standard for good English? 

This is a highly readable book, not only for 
teachers and writers, but for any one who speaks. 
It is 


an 


It has numerous questions and problems. 
thoroughly indexed. 

Dr. Aiken is the daughter of Albert Rankin, 
one-time superintendent of schools of Superior, 
Wisconsin. She is on the staff of Columbia 
‘niversity and Brooklyn College. 


Spell and Use. A professor, a superintendent 
director of educational re- 


{ 
ol schools 


and a 
search’ have prepared a series of spelling books 
ng words grouped according to child interest 
ind experiences. The lessons are in units re- 
quiring a week’s work each. Meaning and use 
Special creative exercises are in- 
troduced relating spelling instruetion to pupil 
wtivity and to other sehool subjects to meet 
individual Each unit has three 
‘ists of words, a minimum to be learned by all 
ips, two sets of supplementary words for 

's with more ability and time. Frequency 
in use furnishes the basis for the selection of the 


are utilized. 


differences. 


p Ip 


words. A little dictionary is ineluded at the 
Ww Fred C. Ayer, E. E. Oberholtzer, Clifford 
= dy, ‘* Modern-Life Speller.’’ World Book 

mpany, Yonkers. Book I. 194 pp. 48 cents; 


Book IT, 124 pp. 48 cents; Book III. 124 pp. 


48 cent ; 
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No teacher’s 
Each unit 
directions to 


end of each book of the series. 
manual is required with these books. 
has directions to teachers and 
pupils. The World Book Company’s new fea- 
ture of printing in red at the top of various 
pages important directions is carried out effee- 


tively. 


When Are Children Ready to Read? Pro- 
fessor Harrison*® of the Colorado State College 
of Edueation offers a timely study of the ea- 
pacity and interest of children for reading. 
She relates the influencing 
readiness and the kind of instruction that fosters 
it, the testing program for it and the remedies. 
There is a typical case study given, a bibliog- 
raphy, an outline of problems and exercises, a 
list of books for the children’s library as bear- 


factors reading 


ing on this problem, and an index. 


Vocabulary tests, score cards and related 
matter are organized and presented so as to 
make this an invaluable book for teachers of 


reading. 


Curing Mis-Taught Readers. Here is a book 
presenting a comprehensive study of the vital 
problem of dealing with the reading deficiencies 
of students in the upper elementary grades and 
in the high school. It is based on recent experi- 
mental data. It offers scientific treatment of the 
subject and describes specific phases of pro- 
cedure. It is designed for use as a basic text 
for universities and training school courses and, 
of course, is needed by school principals, super- 
intendents and teachers.* There are three essen- 
tial types of training in reading in the upper 
grades and high school—individual work for 
the seriously retarded, corrective group instrue 
tion for mild eases, and guidance for those who 
encounter difficulties in studying various sub 
jects. 

In the old days you did not move up from 
your grade until you had passed everything. 
After you had remained three or four years in 
the same low grade you dropped out and went 
to work. Along came compulsory education 


‘*Reading Readiness.’’ 
Boston. 166 pp. 


3M. Lucille Harrison, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$1.20. 

4 James McCallister, ‘‘Remedial and Corrective 
Instruction in Reading.’’ D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 300 pp. $2.00. 
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laws. Superintendents devised new promotion 
practices mainly for the purpose of relieving 
crowding in the lower grades. There began the 
still prevalent practice of teachers of one grade 
attributing their failures to the poor work of the 
grade below. In other constructive organiza- 
tions, instead of setting up a division of work- 
men to mend spoiled goods, the spoilers are fired. 
But schools put in their organization classes 
for the retarded and grossly increase the cost of 
education. A generation of superintendents sit 
in office chairs busy with buildings, equipment 
and visitors. Superintendents compelled to lay 
wires to get reelected have given up the melan- 
choly spectacle of upper-grade instructors try- 
ing to teach children who lack the basal ability 
Director McCallister of- 
His famil- 
educational is evident 
throughout. His avoidance of a vocabulary 
meaningless to the classroom teachers is com- 
mendable. Drs. Klapper and Schorling, who are 
editors of the Appleton series of which this is a 
member, believe this book is the beginning of a 
period of contributions making the work of re- 
available to the ¢lassroom 


of interpreting print. 
fers help to these harried teachers. 
research 


iarity with 


searchers easily 
teachers. 

Provision for correcting reading disability is 
primarily their administrative problem. Teach- 
ers, concentrating on what ought to be the 
examinations of their grade, are not likely to 
pay much attention to previous poor instruction. 
The principals and superintendents must find 
where the difficulties are and require instruction 
to correct them, but at the root of the trouble 
is the first teaching of reading. 

There come to the desk of this reviewer so many 
series of readers aiming to please rather than 
to give an adequate mastery of reading that one 
feels there is too much locking of the barn door 
too late. During the present year the schools 
in my neighborhood have had teachers of the 
beginning classes take courses under a mission- 
ary from Iowa, Dr. Anna Cordts. The main 
basis of her work is creation of the habit of 
self-help in children from the very start. The 
idea that children do not enjoy the practice of 
phonies is knocked galley-west in these Cordts 
classes. The work I have seen this woman do 
in her demonstration classes with children is 
nothing short of phenomenal. 
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Composition After High School. John 
Opdycke, who has taught all the way from ele- 
mentary class to the university seminar, who 
has published many books, now offers a text in 
English composition for college freshmen and 
sophomores, for normal and _ training-school 
classes and for businessmen.® The author leads 
off with a good warm criticism of current in- 
effective teaching of English. The text is based 
on such admonitions as “make your sentences 
complete, express one thought only, do not use 
wrong connectives.” Each section is rich in 
work that requires exercise and the giving of 
reasons. The themes and compositions are of 
refreshing variety and calculated to bring 
response; “tell the effect of the experience on 
yourself when you see a woman jump from the 
twentieth story,” “when your instructor re- 
turned a composition with the note, ‘I think | 
have read this before,’ ” “when you unexpectedly 
fall heir to a million dollars.” The book abounds 
in short model extracts from writers of present 
high regard. The index is remarkably com- 
plete. 


Literature of To-day. Seven wise ones of 
the Los Angeles Junior College® claim that the 
large majority of graduates will continue to 
read in some field or other for the rest of their 
lives. The balloting of college seniors on their 
favorite courses is likely, say our authors, to 
prove useful to them in after life. Such a 
revelation from alumni who have been out of 
college for ten years or more will be mosi 
valuable. On a recent vote of this kind a 
large majority of alumni voted that the mos! 
permanently useful course is the one which 
trained them to read, think and write intelli- 
gently. Their ballots were for the courses 1! 
English. 

I wish I had gone to their college. My college 
course in English seemed to me to have been 
intended to create a life-long distaste for read- 
ing. But on the recent fiftieth reunion of my 
class when each man and woman read a pre 


5J. B. Opdycke, ‘‘Sentence, Paragraph, Theme.” 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

6 George Butler, Otis Cohen, Alice Dement, Dud 
ley Gordon, Vernon R. King, Richard G. Lillard, 


W. W. Lyman, Mabel Platz, ‘‘ Modern oc 
536 pp: 


429 pp. 


Readings.’’ Prentice-Hall, New York. 
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viously prepared statement as to their present 
opinion of the worth of their college course, I 
was startled to hear the majority of them slop 
over with praise of things they unanimously 
despised when they were in college. Be that as 

may, our present authors have made a book 
n the front rank of reading 
select Stories, essays and examples of 
present-day problems, first-class work by emi- 
There is a detailed 


that will stand 1 


10nSs. 


nent modern writers abound. 
of common deficiencies in college stu- 
dents. There are methods for mitigating errors. 
There is a set of suggestions for the learner, a 
bibliography for the student, a bibliography for 


wf 
account 


the teacher. 


Masculine In every high-school I 
ever attended as pupil, teacher or principal, 
every class in literature was under a woman. 
these teachers were uncommon good 
yut—! Little, Brown and Company send me a 
collection of tales by thirty-five virile writers’ 
of present prominence, Stephen Benet, Erskine 
Caldwell, Walter Edmonds, William Faulkner, 
Seott Fitzgerald, Charles Grayson, Ben Hecht, 
Hemingway, Ring Lardner, H. L. Mene- 
ken, Wilson Mizner, Thomas Wolfe, Alexander 
Woolleott and others. Here are daring, adven- 
tie, courage and humor in words by masters of 


Literature. 


Some ot 


1) 
irnest 


English. 
lt you are disturbed over the difficulty of get- 
ny boys interested in reading you will find this 
lume a silent helper. Left on your school 
table its lure will soon be working upon 
ir reading problem eases. 


library 


/nterlinear Shakespeare. In the last year or 
two protessors have discovered the waste caused 
at the back of the book. 
Notes even at the bottom of the page will be put 
n a more convenient place if the reading of 
masters is to be made easier. Accord- 
giv, two clever authors® have presented school 
texts on Shakespeare in which, in print directly 
over the word or phrase of obseurity, is printed 
Shakespeare’s plays were 
Written for enjoyment, not for chasing explana- 


} V putting notes 


antique 


the modern meaning. 


‘ Charles 


‘ Grayson, Collector, ‘‘Stories for 
* Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 595 
p. $2.50. 

* George Coffin Taylor, Reed Smith, ‘‘Mac- 
eth, 114 pp. 52 cents; ‘‘ Julius Caesar.’’ 155 


2 cents, Ginn and Company, New York. 
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tory notes. One of the prime purposes of teach- 
ing Shakespeare to-day should be the enjoyment 
of him. 

Each volume has an interesting introduction 
on Shakespeare and on the particular play. 
Both have glossaries of names with keys to 
pronunciation, questions aimed at understand- 
ing and appreciation. Both are enlivened with 
pictures. 


Junior High School English. To three alert 
authors® credit is due for a series of time-savers 
for junior-high-school teachers of English com- 
position. Story-telling, assembly programs, 
grammar essentials, school periodicals, library 
suggestions, conversation, letter writing, discus- 
sion, debating and other matters are covered. 
Each book is complete in itself, combining text 
and work-book. With one of these in his hand 
every pupil is going to get everything essential. 


Books at the National Capital. Mr. Hill*® has 
prepared a handy catalogue of the book collee- 
tions on the banks of the Potomac. It gives 
brief descriptions of the contents and service of 
the numerous department libraries, club collee- 
tions, and other treasures in the 128 libraries. 


POLITICS 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 


army of students, 


Liberty Again. 
Commissaires General to the 
teachers and readers who want information upon 
a theme but who can not command the time 
necessary for the good old sport of chasing an 
idea through the catalogue jungles of libraries, 
issued in 1927 a valuable compendium of articles 
on civil liberty compiled by Edith Phelps. In 
1925 the Wilson Company published “Academie 
Freedom,” by Julia Johnsen. The last-named 
editor, whose contributions to the Wilson refer- 
ence-shelf series are many and excellent, now 
presents an unusually timely volume' wherein 
civil liberty, freedom of speech, academic free- 
dom, teacher oaths, radio censorship, military 

9 Ruth H. Teuscher, Eleanor M. Johnson, Ethel 
K. Howard, ‘‘ Junior Language Skills.’’ Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. Book I, 255 pp; 
Book II, 314 pp; Book III, 257 pp. Each, paper, 
64 cents; Cloth, 92 cents. ‘ 

10 David Spence Hill, ‘‘The Libraries of Wash- 
ington.’? American Library Association, Chicago. 
296 pp. $3.50. 

11 Julia E. Johnsen, 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 317 pp. 


‘*Freedom of Speech.’’ 
90 cents. 
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dangers, and organizations for and against edu- 
Essays from the 
publications of religious, legal and_ patriotic 
organizations are here, as is a notably liberal 
the Monthly. 
As in former volumes, summaries for the affirma- 
This 


is a spirited volume and especially timely just 


eational restriction appear. 


article from American Legion 


tive and for the negative are furnished. 
now. 


Mental Hygiene Every Day. Dedicated to 
his students in the College of the City of New 
York because he learns most from them, next 
from his colleagues, and last from his teachers, 
Dr. Rivlin’s latest book!” is a remarkably valu- 
able presentation of the effect of natural, sym- 
pathetie and positive demeanor by teachers of 
It is in marked contrast to a pre- 
vailing tendeney of mental hygiene books which 


every grade. 


direct attention chiefly to major emotional mal- 
adjustments. Dr. Rivlin shows that the ordinary 
teacher has neither the time nor the facilities 
for dealing with unusual eases. The principles 
of mental hygiene can be applied effectively 
without involving the teacher in the responsibili- 
ties of a trained psychiatrist. There is enough 
of general theory in the book to give the ordi- 
nary teacher confidence for intelligent procedure. 
There are chapters on wholesome sex adjust- 
ments, on reducing the econfliet between home 
and school, on classroom discipline, the use of 
incentives, classroom punishment, teaching- 
methods that retard adjustment and that faeili- 
tate it, mental hygiene for the teacher himself. 

Samples: “Punishment as retribution is un- 
justifiable in schools, for it assumes ‘contrari- 
ness’ to be the real cause of the child’s misbe- 
havior. The teacher is above the level of mere 
vengeance; she must act as though the only 
reason punishment is meted out is that the mis- 
the best of the 


child and of the group.” 


demeanor is against interests 

“There is little objective evidence concerning 
the efficacy of punishment as a classroom deter- 
rent. Fear of punishment undoubtedly keeps 
some children from breaking the rules govern- 
ing social behavior in the classroom, but there 
are other and more effective ways of preventing 


12 Harry N. Rivlin, ‘‘Educating for Adjust- 
ment.’? D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
419 pp. $2.25. 
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misdeeds. There is more hope in the use of 
positive appeals and the building of desirable 
habits than there is in the practice of merely 
punishing misdeeds as they occur.” 

“Any system of discipline based on nothing 
more substantial than the fear of punishment js 
unstable. If it is founded on punishments of 
ridiculous severity it is bound to fall of its own 
weight. The teacher’s whole attitude should be 
one of active cooperation for the coming of the 
day that has already dawned in many classes 
where punishments are resorted to rarely, if at 
all, and where they are never regarded as ade- 
quate substitutes for the individual study and 
treatment of the behavior-problem children.” 

Dr. Rivlin furnishes selected bibliography, 
many problems for study and discussion and 
has added an excellent index. 


Cooperation is Here. Two timely books! 
should be ealled to the attention of students in 
high school and college as indicating a great 
movement in economics now under way. Presi- 
dent Warbasse of the Cooperative League of 
the United States discusses the cooperative 
movement in philosophy, methods, accomplish 
ments, possibilities and relation to government, 
sciences, art and commerce. He gives a story 
of the movement. He treats of government 
ownership, democracy, profit-making, organized 
labor, profit-sharing industries, agricultural pro- 
ducers, ethics, science and how cooperation eal 
win, 

Kighty years ago the common opinion o! 
economists and tradesmen in England was thal 
a cooperative association was contrary to the 
principles of economy. Hostility to cooperation 
is still common. Boards of Trade, Chambers ot 
Commerce, merchants’ and manufacturers’ ass0- 
ciations launch attacks. They are aided by the 
But over and again, the cooperative 
Swed- 


press. 
movement has had its conflict and won. 
ish cooperators beat the sugar trust, the marge 
rin trust, the flour trust, the rubber trust, the 
electric lamp trust. English eooperators worsted 
Switzerland defeated th 


ifs 


the soap monopolists. 
beef trusts. The methods used by its opponel 
to kill the cooperative movement in the Unite 
13 James Peter Warbasse, ‘‘ Cooperative Demo 
racy.’’ Harper and Brothers, 285 pp. $2.50. Be 
trand B. Fowler, ‘‘Consumer Cooperation | 
America.’’? Vanguard Press. 305 pp. $2.0". 
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States is deseribed. There is a bibliography of 
the subjects and a full index. 

iy. Fowler’s book comes with the recommen- 
dation of Marquis Childs, whose work “Sweden : 
The Middle Way,” an aecount of cooperative 
experiments, reached the high position of a best 
and 
picturesqueness. Revolution by the Meek, Knots 
‘i the Octopus, Revolution in Burlap, The Re- 


Fowler writes with enthusiasm 


volt Goes National, Cooperation Goes to Town, 
ive some of the striking titles to his chapters. 
He shows how to organize a cooperative, he 
rives tables, showing the growth of consumer 


vations. His account is easy reading and 


Beclouding the Great Compact. For the past 


vears, sehools have been more and more 


News- 


paper combinations, by offering prizes, have 


ied in a study of the Constitution. 
stimulated the study. State organizations have 
ostered it. 


A tendency to present the great 


as a holy instrument never to be 
ged las been noted by many school erities. 
hy antidote for this tendency appears in 
careful study of Irving Brant.!* The spirit 

e book is well expressed by the author thus: 
To-day as never before, the right of the people 

nact their will into law is being challenged 
by appeal to the words of the Constitution and 
ie purposes of its framers. The appeal is 
But when that 


ppeal is made as the culminating phase of a 


dif the inquiry be impartial. 


rv-long social and economie struggle, there 
need 


iiew. Take nothing for granted. 


for caution. Test, examine and _ test 
Take not the 
rd of scholars who take the work of scholars, 
Judges who take the work of judges, 
statesmen who take the word of states- 
nor take unthinkingly the work of the 
‘ounding Fathers as they stumble through the 
! years and the fog of their later partisan- 
‘ip. Eternal verities there are, there must. be, 
ie principles of government that have ear- 
‘ the United States through so many tur- 
epochs of national development, but no 
id are the principles that have been the 
of these epochs. The destiny of the 
fulfilled in growth. 
Py rie Deak, “Storm over the Constitution. ’’ 
verrill Co., Indianapolis, 294 pp. $2.00. 
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Scores of traditional assertions appearing in 
history text-books for the past 100 years are 
exploded in this volume by direct quotations 
from expressions of intent made by authors of 
the Constitution at the time it was framed. 

The style is so simple, the narration so inter- 
esting, that many copies of the book will be 
wanted in the high sehool and college libraries 
of the nation. 


Democracy as Ethics. It is a serious mistake 
to think of democracy as only a political affair. 
What are its justifications in the large coneep- 


What is back of the 
How are human nature and the 


tion of human nature? 
political state? 
rights of man related? What rights have we? 
What is the case for and against democracy? 
What of equality? 
free? 


expound the larger theme, a professor of philos- 


How does democracy make 
men To answer such questions and to 
ophy in the University of Missouri'® diseusses 
the philosophy of the state in a manner so 
simple, so reasonable that he is a reader’s 
delight. 

Freedom is more than a moral condition. It 
is a guarantee. It makes self-realization limit- 


less. It must be rational and social. It does 


emphasize the individual. In a true democracy 
it must be relative. Professor Hudson’s use of 
the utterances of eminent thinkers is especially 
happy in establishing main points of emphasis 
and in keeping his discourse on the straight 
track. 
an admirable conclusion of the whole matter. 


A summary “Creed for Democracy” is 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Scheme for Life. 


frequently 


Men of my generation are 
impatient of suggestions looking 
toward an orderly plan of managing themselves. 
When we were boys the chances of suecess were 
so abundant mere industry and honesty were 
considered by most of us sufficient to get the 
vood fairy to throw the prizes of sueeess into 
our laps. Even then, the faithful and hard- 
working delivery man who had been driving a 
dray for forty years through our town was still 
driving it only to end in the poor house while 
our most notorious erook was rolling in luxury 
in Chieago continuing so to do until as a million- 
“Why 

New 


Democracy jhe 


York, 246 


15 Jay William Hudson, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 
pp. $2.00. 
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aire he went quietly to sleep one night and 
never awoke. Anybody had as good a chance 
as anybody in those national gambling days. 
Why bother with plans? Herman Metz, protean 
manufacturer, city official, military officer and 
social favorite, chased the card catalogue man 
out of his office and continued to dig among 
papers mountain high for a desired report. 
Horace Liveright, broker, book collector, pub- 
lisher, dramatic producer, whirlwind, scorned 
an expert who offered to show him how to chart 


his time. Horace is in the cemetery. Herman 
is under the sod. Both were less than three 
quarters through a normal life term. In the 


railroad corporation for which I worked long 
ago the majority of hired men were happy 
didn’t give a whoop for any plan 
of learning anything. One clerk whom we de- 
rided for keeping tabs on himself soon became 
general freight agent of the Great Northern 


blades who 


Road. Another meticulous self-edueator became 
general manager of the Santa Fe System. 


Pythagoras planned his life and lived according 
to his prospectus, so did Dr. Franklin, to a 
wonderful old age. 

Professor Everett Lord of Boston University 
sees that the American era of good luck for 
everybody has gone. A satisfying life won’t 
It is a voyage to be charted, an ad- 
Profes- 


happen. 
venture requiring a stock of supplies. 
sor Lord’s book'® is a revise of his earlier work. 
It is a persuasive argument to the teacher. It 
sets forth why you can’t expect much unless you 
equip yourself for the opportunities that you 
should find. He presents an extensive though 
simplified guide based on an analysis of suecess- 
ful workers. He centers on selected fundamen- 
tals, illustrates his points by examples and gives 
definite exercises illustrating how your mind 
should work. His chapters on study, memory 
and records are well argued and not unreason- 
ably elaborate. On courage, resolution and per- 
sistence he is inspiring. His recommendations 
to those unhappy and pestiferous unfortunates 
who fail to find joy in their work seem to me too 
tender. A these whiners 
which man has employed for centuries is to tell 


‘em to stop talking of their woe and that will 


protection against 


16 Everett W. Lord, ‘‘A Plan for Self Manage- 
ment.’’ Ronald Press Company, 15 E, 26th Street, 
New York. 215 pp. $2.00. 
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help them stop thinking of it. “If things go 
not to suit ye,” said Epictetus, 100 A.D., “and 
they are beyond the power of thy will, say that 
thou art pleased with them such as they are.” 
Or, as Louis MeLouth, my teacher in the Ypsi- 
lanti Normal School, used to say, “take what you 
get and say ‘thank you’.” 

The Cultivation of Thought. Professor 
Symonds of Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, is well known to the profession for his 
measurements in high school studies on conduct, 
on personality, on mental hygiene and on social! 
adjustment. He now makes a contribution to 
the prominent problem of getting people to 
think.!* Preparation for the book, the author 
tells us, was a survey of the whole field of 
thinking. On one evening a week he met with a 
group of interested graduate students in educa- 
tion, stimulated them by appropriate questions 
and observed the processes of leading up to 
students’ response. From his notes he formu- 
lated interpretations. He has gone over the 
experimental literature in psychology dealing 
with the thinking process. He draws on famili- 
arity with the psychology of school subjects so 
as to introduce illustrations of various thought 
processes as applied to school learning. He 
takes up understanding the meanings of words, 
terms and phrases, statements of relationships, 
formulating a question, making a definition, 
providing illustrations and examples, recall out- 
lines, summarizing, generalizing, problem soly- 
ing, explanation, application, decision, criticism 
and discussion. Next he treats analysis of in- 
perfect testing, what education ean do to imn- 
prove thinking, educational research as a method 
of thinking. Some psyehologists have held that 
thinking is relatively immune to education 
They consider it a matter of innate ability. 
But power in thinking does grow by experience. 
Real educators therefore can not forbear to be- 
come aware of what experiences lead more 
surely to the development of thinking. Profes- 
sor Symonds’s summary of the habits on which 
effective thinking is dependent is a remarkably 
clear, definite and reasonable exposition. 1 a” 
no psychologist, but I find every part of ths 


and th 


17 Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘ Education eas 
00K 


Psychology of Thinking.’’ MeGraw-Hill 
Company, New York. 306 pp. $2.50. 
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hook intelligible to my untrained mind. I am 
therefore justified in recommending it to super- 
intendents, principals and teachers. Its ar- 
rangement, its definite and interesting problems 
and questions put it in the front rank of practi- 
eal books. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

Real Superintendence. If any state depart- 
ment of edueation ever issued a manual as good 
as that which has just appeared in Michigan, 
the book never eame here. A group of twelve 
teachers of the Wolverine State, working with 
Superintendent Eugene Elliott,’* have taken up 
the main business of elementary schools. They 
start with the goals. The first one is to eulti- 
vate a deep regard for democracy and an intelli- 
vent appreciation of democratie institutions. 
This goal implies that effective democratic insti- 
tutions constitute the best means of insuring jus- 
ice and liberty; for maintaining the equality of 
political, social and economic opportunities; for 


t 


fostering growth and progress; and for further- 
ing truth and honesty. Goal two is this: To de- 
velop those qualities of character which are of 
This goal 
implies that citizens in a democracy must possess 


special significance in a democracy. 


certain qualities of character that are not re- 
The prepara- 
tion requires the development of a personality 


quired in other forms of society. 


that will find expression in responsible self-diree- 
tion, self-control, and self-appraisal in both in- 
dividual and cooperative endeavor. 

(ioal three is to develop the willingness and 
the ability to cooperate effectively in a demo- 
cratic society. 

After these the good old standbys of the 
schoolmaster are enumerated and put into defi- 
ute Torm for guidance of the teacher, but even 
iere there is a stress upon the ecivie responsi- 
bility of the schools. 

What is effective teaching? 


\ 
{) 


Read chapter 
of this manual, tabulated as eighty-four 


Y ] ’ 
marks of 


+ 


good teaching so arranged that you 


ean 


check and rate yourself. The beginning 


‘acler gets a definite helpful chapter. So does 


one-teacher school. Then comes a sensible 
Bug ne B. Elliott, editor, ‘Instructional 
4 rr Elementary Schools.’’ 164 pp. Not for 
yoy vut so long as extra copies last, one may be 
had by State § - : 

ate Superintendents who care for it and 
requisite four cents postage. 


Guide 
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set of directions for appraising instruction. The 
community as a school laboratory is brilliantly 
What the Michigan School Law 
After making clear the 


appraised. 
allows, is analyzed. 
purpose and nature of a syllabus, this handbook 
gives what teachers are always asking for, a 
detail of the activities suitable for the various 
subjects and grades of the school, but, wonder 
of wonders, every such detail is preceded on 
the same line by a list of the abilities which are 
the main purposes of the subject and grade, the 
activities being secondary, and for the purpose 
of securing the objectives. 

If I were a Pulitzer with prizes to give for 
superior contributions to schooling, Elliott and 
his twelve apostles of the new gospel of civic 
results would each get a medal. 

No Dollars, No Schools. I remember once in 
California seeing a brilliant parade of school 
children preceding a drive for bond issues to 
supply new buildings. On a float was a splendid 
terrestrial globe, eight feet high, bearing the 
legend: 

“The world doth turn upon its axis 
Schools turn up or down on taxes” 

A very timely study of school finance, pre- 
sented in an interesting style, is by a specialist 
in the National Office of Edueation.'® 

This booklet will be especially welcome to 
school people in these parlous times. It con- 
siders education a State 
ments, need for state school-support, the Dela- 
ware plan, the North Carolina plan, the West 
Virginia plan, the California plan, the Ohio plan 
and related matters. 


function of govern- 


Psychology Professor 


The Child. 
Morgan”® brings out a new edition of his mental 


Problem 
hygiene. There are no elaborate scientific terms 
in it to impede a quick and easy understanding 
Education must aim at mental 
treats of the 


of the matter. 
stamina, says the author. He 


‘causes of maladjustments, of defense mecha 


nisms, distortions of memory, day-dreaming, 


19 Timon Covert, ‘‘State Provisions for Equaliz 
ing the Cost of Public Edueation.’’ Superinten 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 49 pp. 
10 cents. 

20 John J. B. Morgan, ‘‘The Psychology of the 
Unadjusted School Child.’’ The Maemillan Com 
pany, New York. 339 pp. $2.25. 
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fear, blaming others, backbiting, excuse-making 
and intellectual defects. 

The chapter on the habit of success is a re- 
markable exposition of much neglected truths 
which are coming to be recognized as essential. 
Experiment and experience are establishing the 
cheerful fact that suecess of children is attain- 
able by simple means and is a touchstone of 


efficient teaching. 


Education Origins and Progress. The organi- 
zation of Professor Wilds’ book is admirable.?! 
He starts with a general preview and then treats 
of the foundations of education, the theories 
of it in ancient and medieval times. All his 
units begin with a short preview, consider aims, 
types, methods, content and organization, finally 
summarized by a chart and fortified by reading- 
lists and questions for class discussion. His 
presentation of different conceptions of culture, 
the great world reservoir from which every age 
has drawn, is remarkably clear and interesting. 
When he reaches the Christian conception of 
education he has three quarters of his book re- 
maining for treatment of humanitarianisms, 
spiritual discipline, influence of scientific know- 
ledge, moralism, realism, rationalism, national- 
ism, naturalism, developmentalism, determinism, 
traditionalism, experimentalism. Don’t be 
frightened by these terms; accurately they are 
fitted for chapter headings but the material they 
designate is as simply and cogently expressed 
as the most exacting teacher could require. 
When Author Wilds reaches the scientifie move- 
ment in edueation and the present emphasis 
upon social studies, he presents a picture of 
current trends that is a model of clearness and 
brevity. He closes with an admirable chapter 
“Looking Ahead.” His index is a masterpiece. 
His insertions of review chapters is in aeceord- 
anee with the experience of effective teaching. 
His collection of portraits of leaders of eduea- 
tion throughout the history of the world is re- 
markably full. 
book is a triumph. 


The mechanical makeup of his 


Educational Aims. My dynamie friend Fitz- 
patrick, once a virile teacher in the New York 
City publie school system, even then serutinizing 

21 Elmer Harrison Wilds, ‘‘The Foundations of 
Modern Edueation.’’ Farrar and Rinehart, Ine., 
New York. 634 pp. b2.75) 
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source material and putting it into coherent 
exposition, who, as a fun-loving and very likable 
youth, published a discriminating exposition of 
the educational beliefs of DeWitt Clinton, js 
now three kinds of a doctor—of letters, 0! 
philosophy, of law, and is president of Mt. Mary 
college and dean of the Graduate School of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

His latest gift?? to the profession is 738 
readings from masters, ancient and modern, 
bearing on the philosophy of education in al! 
fields. These selections are arranged in groups: 
science and philosophy of edueation, outside in- 
fluences, organization. The aims of teaching 
outlined in different periods by master minds 
in Europe and America are arranged in order 
of time. There are essays determining what 
character is, how it is developed. There is a 
chapter on who should be educated and how 
long it should take. Edueational differences 
are grouped together. Much appears on voca- 
tional education and on psychology, eduecability, 
infaney, evolution, the dignity of man, sex in 
education, heredity, personality, social studies, 
teachers, educative process, experience, books, 
imagination, play, method, curriculum, tests, 
measurements, examinations, institutions, fan 
ily, state, nationalism, school defined, the church, 
industry, organization, finance, eurrent issues 
and trends. 

The authors, selections from whose writings 
make up the book, would serve, if listed, as : 
good examination for the schoolmaster, requiring 
him to answer “Who are these and what specifi 
help have they rendered you?” They run frow 
Aristotle, Plato and Quintilian, through Co- 
menius, Locke, Mann, Pius XI, Fiske, to all the 
moderns who now have the schoolmaster’s ea! 

This is a splendid one-volume encyclopedi' 
of choice contributions by the great, yet it cal 
be taken up and read with profit a few minutes 
at a time. It can be used by means of Ih 
authors’ and topical index for quick referen 


at any time. 
COMMON SCHOOLS 


How to Run an Elementary School. Phree 
Missourians,2* all doctors of edueation, ha’ 
22 Kdward A. Fitzpatrick, ‘Readings in ‘ 
Philosophy of Edueation.’? D, Appleton-Cent” 
Company, New York. 809 pp. $3.50. on 
2% James Henry Dougherty, Frank Hermon ( 
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led their experiences, producing a modern 
d practical hand-book for the supervisor of 
elementary school. 

rhere are 700,000 teachers in the elementary 
Js of the United States, a fact to be proud 
But 100,000 of them leave every year, of 
This 
turnover is an appalling waste of the people’s 


itl 


ch we should be heartily ashamed. 
money and of their children. Public servants, 
like the authors of this book, are attempting to 
equip new teachers with the fundamentals of a 
complex and difficult art, but, as soon as their 
students have aequired value to the community 
hy meeting and overcoming the crises that per- 
plex the beginner, out they go. The rules and 
customs of school boards, the ignorance and in- 
difference of citizens, perpetuate an absurdity 
more characteristie of our beloved republie than 
Doctors Dough- 


of any other civilized nation. 
erty, Gorman and Phillips recognize that in this 

uation the stiffest, most intelligent mainte- 
nance of school organizations and supervision is 
ive. The central point of efficient edu- 
cation is the This book 


rds this officer an up-to-date inspiration and 


Inpera 


school supervisor. 


\ll the proved and accepted ways leading to 
result are expounded and _ illustrated 


ath 
it tcl le 


th specific classroom eondi- 


performance: 
, definite programs, working toward clear 
eclives, essentials of teacher personality, 
knowledge of pupils’ temperaments, tests, classi- 
of pupils, health and sanitation, records, 


uitnity relationships. 


Vrofessional reading lists, searching questions, 
e tables and a gratifying clearness and 
entitle the book to a top-line rating 

text in teacher-training classes and for 

{ reading by supervisors and teachers. 
| son for Schools. “Treasure Island” re- 
iniversal favorite for adults and older 
r Why should it not be available for 
eaders to enjoy? Why not use it in 
adults learning to read English? In 
"ance with the general trend of luring into 
“reading by an early supply of attraetive 
. ‘ude Anderson Phillips, ‘‘Elementary- 


cunization and Management.’’ The Mac- 
iny, New York. 153 pp. $2.25. 
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Ludeke?* 


retaining 


literature, supervisors Dunshee and 


have rewritten “Treasure Island,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s picturesque style, but 
substituting for many of the more diffieult words 
simpler ones within the range of children. 
They add an excellent word to the teacher on 
reading improvement and on teaching foreign- 
born adults. There is a generous supply of 
comprehension tests for each chapter and an 


alphabetical glossary. 


Woods and Sawmills. John Hamlin®® has 


prepared an extensively illustrated supplemen- 
tary reader for sixth or seventh grade boys and 


girls. In story form it describes lumber camps, 
rafting of timber, logging, railroads, wood 
choppers and forestry. Mr. Hamlin spent 


fifteen years of his life in lumber camps of the 
West. 


age of the intended grades. 


The vocabulary is well adapted to the 
A glossary of un- 
usual words is added. 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
High School and the Mind. 
don’t you, ask the two Garrisons,”° that a high- 


You all believe, 


school student when he leaves should have a 


better mentality than when he comes? You no 
longer think, do you, that hearing and marking 
lessons will produce that change? In addition 
to his knowledge of facts and theories, a high 
school teacher must have familiarity with the 
This 


information is presented by our authors in a 


ways in which the human mind operates. 


decidedly engaging manner, adapting a psy- 
chology to the human beings with whom the 
high-school teacher deals. The nature of adoles 
cence is thoroughly treated and then follows the 
psychological study of the curriculum, of lan 
guage, of reading, of mathematics, of the sci 
ences, of the practical arts, of the social studies, 
of the fine arts. Measurements, guidance, char- 
acter and personality all have extended chap 
ters. There is both a subject index and one for 
authors. 

24 T. E. Dunshee, Minna Ludeke, ‘‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island.’’ D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 214 pp. 68 cents. 

25 John Hamlin, ‘‘Tales of an Old 
Camp.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
pp. 80 cents. 

26S, C. Garrison, K. C. Garrison, ‘‘ Fundamentals 
of Psychology in Secondary Education.’’ Prentice- 
Hall. 599 pp. $2.80. 


Lumber 
183 








“Thought problems” and reference readings 
follow each chapter. 


Political Problems for High Schools. Chair- 
man Smith,?? of the Springfield, Mass., High 
School of Commerce, has revised and enlarged 
his excellent work on our present economic situ- 
ation. He makes skillful use of the problem- 
method outlining thirty specific topics in prob- 
lem form. Every unit is preceded by a definite 
statement of aims of the study. Vocabulary 
exercises, questions on the text, questions for 
discussion, topies for special reports and for 
debates, collateral reading and lists of reference 
books make the volume particularly handy for 
teacher and pupil. It is fully indexed and well 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


The Attractive Girl. The Julia Richman 
High School of New York City has as one of 
its principal functions the preparation of girls 
for self-support. Personality and character- 
training are Principal Lucey’s continuous con- 
cern. Miss Brockman,?* a teacher in that in- 
stitution, is the author of a remarkably pertinent 
set of suggestions to girls in which she utilizes 
the comments and criticisms obtained by canvass 
of the firms which have given employment to the 
New York high school girls. 

There is nothing preachy about this book. It 
is delightfully modern, even to the extent of 
tips on nail polish, powder, lipstick, perfume, 
superfluous hair, habits, manners, speech, groom- 
ing, clothes, health of mind, getting on with 
people. Work and play, spending and saving, 
are considered. Running through the book is a 
sturdy common-sense emphasis on things most 
worth while. It is a self-teaching book. Your 
girls will devour it without any push from their 


teachers. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

Out of 
every eight boys and girls of college age in the 
This 


is an astounding figure if we compare it either 


Decline of the Academic Lock-Step. 
United States in 1935 one was in college. 


with our own educational past or with the edu- 
cational present in other countries. It rests on 


an equally astounding figure for secondary edu- 


27 Augustus H. Smith, ‘‘ Economies.’’ MeGraw- 


Hill Book Company, New York. 544 pp. $1.60. 
28 Mary Brockman, ‘‘What Is She Like?’’ 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 210 pp. $1.50. 
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cation: more than half of all our young people 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen are 
attending some kind of secondary school. Thus 
does Robert Duffus?® begin his illuminating 
study of American collegiate education. He 
traces, starting from the college admission 
system and following up such threads as are 
inextricably entangled with that system, the 
underlying pattern of liberal education in the 
American college. Historically the pattern de- 
rives from European models, but it has been 
changed, at first slowly, then with increasing 
rapidity, to meet American needs and situations. 
Scholarly essayist Duffus, appearing every week 
or oftener in the New York Times with surveys 
and appraisals of the intellectual trends of the 
country, gives in this volume a picture which 
no American educator can afford to miss. The 
chapter heads excellently indicate the movement 
of the book: college and American life, college 
tradition, democracy goes to school, let freedom 
ring—the elective system. Here are accounts of 
the struggles to achieve a statistical requirement 
for graduation by means of numerical credits 
for each study pursued. There is a brilliant re- 
view of measurement trials, the intelligence ani 
achievement quotients. Author Duffus shows 
why the unit idea has failed. He takes up edi: 
cational new deals, people’s universities, tl: 
changing of the old order, the thunders coming 
from the left. Our needs arise, he concludes 
out of the basic fact that we are educationally 
the most complete democracy in the worl 
Even in this country the accidents of social an’ 
economic status do much to determine tli 
nature of our college population, but the im 
portance of their réle is diminishing. We a 
not educating a pre-selected ruling class. In» 
far as educators can control the situation we ar 
not training certain individuals in order to g\\? 
them social or economie advantages over otlie! 
individuals. We are attempting through highe! 
education to make the students more useful t 
the community. We are edueating for life ! 
what we hope will be a continuing and advane- 
ing democracy. 

Intellectual and cultural dictatorship is 
alien to the spirit of democracy as is poll 
dictatorships. Self-government is unworkable 


a: 


29 Robert L. Duffus, ‘‘ Democracy Enters ye 
lege.’’ Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. « 


pp. $1.50. 
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without the self-reliant, independent, question- 
ing mind. If, therefore, we measure the ad- 
vanee of demoeracy by the changes in educa- 
tional practice we should expect to find a decline 
in the rigidity of educational systems, less em- 
phasis on authority and tradition, more em- 
phasis on initiative and originality. And this 
is precisely what we do find in American colleges 
and universities to-day. 

The new edueation is no longer a promenade 
along carefully indieated paths. It is a chal- 
lenge and an adventure. One recognizes every- 
where in the higher teaching a really amazing 
spread of the spirit of individualism and free 
inquiry—amazing because the political and eco- 
nomic tides of the day drive so hard in the other 
direction. It is experimentalism, not a new 
dogma, that dominates the scene wherever higher 
We are moving toward 


lucation is most alive. 
no set formula, no tidy arrangement of courses, 
examinations and degrees that will make Amer- 
ican college graduates a few years hence as alike 
in ways of thinking and acting as so many peas 
in a pod. 

In every college worthy of the name some 
effort is being made to break down mass educa- 
tion, to furnish individual guidanee, to take ad- 
vantage of the individual student’s tastes, en- 
thusiasms and abilities, to put less emphasis 
upon enforced elassroom exercises and more 
upon self-propelled aetivities, and, in short, to 
set the student free to edueate himself and to 
test him by his suecess in doing so. 

In estimating the trends of collegiate educa- 
tion, Mr. 
changes in the oldest and best known institu- 


+ 


lions, but with gratifying attention to Antioch, 


Duffus has given accounts of the 


Bard, Bennington, Chieago, Reed, Goucher, 
‘tanford, Stephens, Lawrence and the state 


iniversities, 


Managing Higher Education. A study of effi- 
lent college work based on investigation of 57 
‘olleves and universities is Volume VI in the 
“hicago University Press “Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions.”8° The North Central Association 
' Colleges and Secondary Schools has recently 
uade reference to the characteristics of adminis- 
‘rative Organizations that are desirable in a col- 

‘John Dale Russell, Floyd W. Reeves, ‘‘The 


Evaluation of Higher Institutions.’’ University 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 985 pp. $3.00. 
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lege or a university. Accrediting agencies deal- 
ing with institutions of higher education have 
avoided such a topie. 

The American Medical Association set up 
for institutional administration of 
The long period of appraisal 
of high schools by colleges has had many seath- 
ing criticisms of college administration by pub- 
lie school men, but here we have a study of the 
higher institutions. 

After outlining the needs of the study, the 
editors assembled the findings under heads like 
General administration, 
ministration, business, financial, student person- 


standards 
medieal schools. 


these: academic ad- 
nel, special activities, records and reports, con- 
cluding with total patterns of administrative 
organization. An especially interesting chapter 
begins with the new and surprising theory that 
the primary purpose of institutions of higher 
education is the giving of instruction to students. 
Page researchers and hunters for truth. The 
chapter embraces the administration of the eur- 
riculum, faculty personnel and of the adminis- 
trative methods that are important to teaching. 
With the criteria set up in the first chapter and 
the ratings given by the investigators the volume 
undertakes to determine whether the best schools 
put construction and revision of the course of 
study into the hands of the faculty, or not, 
whether the best methods of determining de- 
grees, ete., are used, how does the presence or 
absence of official aims affect the excellence of 
an institution, what is best practice in making 
salary changes, what is the best plan for faculty 
member’s retirement. For various activities of 
determination sample score cards are provided. 


Late Pronouncements of University Teachers. 
University of Chicago Press issues a timely sum- 
mary of views of selected representatives of edu- 
cation.*!_ The papers are given in abstract: 
improvement of college teaching, procedures 
and a technique in college instruction, teaching 
and research, individual education, reading de- 
ficiencies among college students, student atti- 
tude toward college practice, measuring the 
ability of freshmen. The revised constitution of 
the association and a list of the members are 
given. 

31 Fowler D. Brooks, editor, ‘‘ Abstracts of 
-apers at the St. Louis Meeting, 1936, of the 
National Society of College Teachers.’’ University 
of Chicago Press. 60 pp. 50 cents. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Improved Latin Books. <A live lady who is 
a talented teacher of the classics sends me two 
handsome books.*? The authors of each are a 
university professor and a high school teacher. 
The volumes are made fascinating by engrossing 
pictures, interesting conversations and_ lively 
anecdotes. I have seen no more attractive books. 
With evident knowledge of the abundance of 
unfriendly criticism that has driven Greek al- 
most entirely out of public high schools and 
reduced the proportion of children studying its 
brother these devoted have 
brightened the old methods of foreign language 
study so as to make it appear to us oldsters 


classic, authors 


almost self-teaching. The series announces as 
its purpose “to cultivate an interest in Latin, 
to give it renewed effectiveness because of its 
human values.” This purpose is well carried 
out. 

[ am a poor person to review bright books 
like these for I studied and taught Latin for 
sixteen years and enjoyed it. Meantime my 
country, with a host of men and women trained 
in this same study, was debasing itself in polities, 
government, care of its resources and of its 
people. It had a system of universal education 
built upon the promise that the generation would 
be trained to secure a more perfect union, 
justice, peace, defence, liberty and general wel- 
fare. At the school age when interest and ability 
ripen for the consideration of civic, that is, 
political problems, the schoolmasters were fuss- 
ing with old studies whose civie voltage is so 
We teachers of 
Latin, then as now, were telling our youngsters 
of the treasures of wisdom to which they were 
going to get the key. We did not tell them it 
was all to be found in our own tongue attainable 
without the appalling waste of effort involved 
in mastering a dead language. We claimed the 
beauty of Latin could not be sensed in trans- 
lation but we made translation our children’s 
daily task. We held that a knowledge of Latin 
is the best preparation for English while in the 
next room were teachers who knew and taught 
that the study of English is the surer route 
followed by every master of our national speech. 


small you can’t feel a tremor. 


82 Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Margaret Young 
Henry, ‘‘Latin—First Year.’’ 433 pp. $1.48. 
Lillian Gay Berry, Josephine L. Lee, ‘‘ Latin—Sece- 
ond Year.’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, New 
York. 434 pp. $1.80. 
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We claimed that Latin trains the whole ming 
by its almost perfect discipline until a host of 
unregenerate researchers proved that it does 
nothing of the sort. We rested upon authori. 
tative Latin teachers swallowed 
without a doubt the classical investigation’s 
monumental collection of personal whimsies, 
subjective opinions, cherished beliefs. Good 
President Taft was for Latin. Wicked Emperor 
William was not. Ergo Latinitas sit. 

Lord, how it does sit! 

My beautiful First Book, here, tells the high 
school boy, “there must indeed be good reasons 
for studying Latin or millions of people would 
not have been talking, writing and _ studying 
Latin for more than two thousand years.” Whi 
stop there?) Why not bring in the ox-cart, blood- 
letting for the cure of disease, belief in chosts 
and the burning of witches? 

Many excellent features of the books are in 
the front rank—the printing of  translation- 
helps between the lines, bright word-studie: 


assertion. 


every now and then, teaching-hints, efforts to 
mitigate the dullness of grammar, oral exercises, 
dialogues, a Latin play, short biographies, 
“forms for reference.” 

The second book commits the usual immorality 
of sousing young minds in war. That muc) 
admired C. J. Caesar, supreme-conqueror type, 
glorifies himself in accounts of his slaughiters. 
It is beautifully done with the aid of handsome 
pictures and diagrams. 

In these books the teaching of Latin 1s 
notably advanced. They abound with wel: 
planned propaganda for it. 

The relative decline of Latin teaching is nt 
rapid. The waste public education endures 1 
unprofitable time, salaries of teachers, efforts 
of children, ete., is not realized by people ® 
The methods of defending the study are 
still wrong end foremost. For at least a hut 
dred years the procedure has been this: Wet 
going to teach Latin. Let everybody think ot 
good things Latin could do for the studeu'. 
Write them down. These are our aims. Meat 
time educators with a larger view have be! 
debating what should the high school do for the 
community? As soon as cardinal objectives a 
announced the Latin teachers, the mathemati 
teachers and other good old academic apostles 
go into a huddle and soon come out with the 
proclamation, “We teach our subject because " 


large. 
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; ese objectives. Homemaking has us 
3 con a mile.” The objective came first and de- 


he study and its technics. If knowledge 
m of the ancients, if mastery of the 
anvuage, if training of the mind, were 


|to a group of persons expert in mental 


nd equipment and free to select daily 
at have been found of highest value 
those aims, how many would intelli- 
elect the operations that go on in the 
classes? We studied Latin, therefore 
tueht. It is a vested interest. 
But wisdom of the Romans, the peculiarities 
anzuage, their contribution to English, 
y of their untranslated poetry and 
se, the knowledge that might be useful to a 
physician are things it is stupid and 
tax the whole community for while the 
irpose of the public schools—justice, 
national welfare, freedom, peace, 
| perfeet union—in other words, poli- 
neglected. 

- close our humble remonstrance with 
rds of Harl Douglass, University of Min- 
pesota professor of secondary education, speak- 
masterly monograph for the American 
mmission ? 

“There need not be found a place for studies 
them have made 


‘ause they or aspects of 


nificant contributions to civilization. It is 
practical to confuse those values with the 


of subject matter for the edueation of 


people to-day however essential it may 
a small number of experts be well- 


rt 


these matters.” 


VOCATIONAL 


0 itlook. 


High-School Librarian Ben- 
tacks the changing and perplexing prob- 

s connected with vocational advice to pupils. 
ne of the bothersome puzzles is finding infor- 
about jobs. An important part of essen- 
‘s exist only in pamphlets. This is espe- 
true of the more recent developments. 
Accordingly, Miss 


1 ¢ —_— > . > 
‘a large number of titles of short mono- 


Sennett has assembled and 


‘ued by associations, foundations, state 


federal departments of edueation. 


A very 


q udex fits the book for immediate use. 


ness Course. The professor of business 


_Bennett, ‘‘Oceupations and Voeational 
i, W. Wilson Company, New York. 
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organization and operation, University of Illi- 
nois,*+ has issued a condensed and simplified 
work on principles of marketing distribution for 
the use of the students and of persons engaged 
in business. It discusses distribution, eosts, mar- 


keting, middlemen, brokers, auetions, whole- 
salers, retailers, independent department and 
chain stores, farm products, prices, operating 
expenses, merchandising, efficiency, stock turn 
over, display, profits, salesmanship, advertising 
and business ethies. 

It is full of interesting facts for the buyer as 
well as the seller. In his elaborate diseussion of 
chain stores Professor Converse quotes: “these 
chains operate less than 10 per cent. of the total 
number of stores and yet do one-fourth of the 
business done by all institutions. Drug chains 
undersell the independent by 15 per cent. to 18 
per cent. in different cities. Much anti-chain 
propaganda has been put out in recent years. 
The chains have been pictured as huge corpora 
Wall Street 


money out of local communities.” 


tions eontrolled by and taking 
It is said they 
do not fully support local enterprises in the 
located. 
take 


away from young men the opportunities to 


communities where their stores are 


They may become monopolized. They 


establish a business. Several states have en 
acted high chain store taxes. 

When the professor treats principles of sales 
manship the ordinary consumer-reader must 
wonder why the public schools, maintained for 
the general and not for the business man’s aid 
vantage, do not earry classes to offset the subtle 
move against the pocketbook taught in salesman 
ship classes. “Salesmanship is necessary,” says 
Professor Converse, “under the present eco 
nomic system because the productive capacity 
of factories, mines and farms is larger than the 
purchasing power of the consumer. This con 
dition was brought about by the Industrial 


Revolution. It makes what we call a buyer’s 
market, many sellers trying to get money out 
of each buyer. This makes the buyer more or 
less autocratic in bestowing his patronage upon 
the seller who best meets the buyer’s need. 

The salesman should act as if the busines 
were important. He should ask for an interview 


and do so with confidence as if the interview 


34 Paul D. Converse, ‘‘Essentials of Distribu 
tion.’’ Prentice-Hall, New York. 588 pp. $2.50. 
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were expected. Perseverance wins. Friendly 
relations with secretaries and employees in the 
outside office are very helpful, for these can 
often make appointments and give information 
as to the mood of the prospect. There is a 
“hobby approach.” The salesman sees a large 
framed trout in the buyer’s office and asks about 
it. He starts a conversation about fishing and 
establishes friendly relations. Professor Con- 
verse gives interesting hints for the personality, 
appearance, facial expression, voice, manner, 
conversation, health, honesty, industry, confi- 
dence and enthusiasm of the salesman. He 
should flatter the self-important buyer. He 
should be calm in the presence of the nervous 
and irritable prospect. 

From the strategy of war the salesman can get 
many tips. 

Under the same roof in the educational insti- 
tution teaching this are professors teaching 
character, ethics and the evils of manufacture 
for profit rather than for use. Considering the 
makeup of the ordinary school board or the 
trustees of a university, which course, salesman- 
ship or sales resistance do you suppose gets the 


more encouragement? 


HOME MAKING 

Fannie Farmer’s Fame. Forty years ago the 
Boston Cooking School Cook Book appeared. 
It has been reprinted thirty-seven times, revised 
four times, making a total output of one mil- 
lion, seven hundred thirty-six thousand copies. 
Little, Brown and Company now offer a new and 
expanded edition to meet the changes which 
The 


pioneer author produced a progressive and sci- 


modern fashions and discoveries demand.*5 
entific treatise. Its logical and convenient ar- 
rangement is preserved in the present edition. 
An extensive index of upwards of six thousand 
four hundred items makes instant location of 
every dish possible. Attractive menus and sug- 
gestions are interspersed among the specific 
different kinds of 
Many choice foreign recipes are in- 


directions for preparing 


foods. 
eluded. There is much new material on canning, 
preserving and jelly-making. The type and 
binding of the books are attractive. 

Miss famous 


Farmer graduated from the 


35 Fannie Merritt Farmer, ‘‘ The Boston Cooking- 
School Cook Book.’’ 
861 pp. 


Little, Brown and Company, 


Boston. $2.50. 
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Boston Cooking School in 1889 and two years 
later became its principal. Miss Farmer died 
in 1915, but her work possessed such lasting 
qualities that the editors have maintained the 
essential structure of the treatise. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Health and the Little Ones. Superintendent 
Marshall, of the schools of Malden, Massachv- 
setts, has been experimenting for several years 
on practical health courses. D. C. Heath and 
Company are beginning to publish a Malden 
Health Series. In it the first reader for very 
young pupils has three authors.*® In a voeabu- 
lary carefully checked against the Thorndike 
and Gates word lists, we have bright illustrated 
stories on washing the baby, happy breakfasts, 
incidents of good home-making, health day, 
“The Queen’s Visit,” ete. 


ART 
Beautiful A. B.C. A bright book of alpha- 
bets comes from the Bridgman Company,*" pub- 
lishers of modern artistic books. There are fifty 
complete alphabets of the most modern type 
faces. It is an ideal lay-out book for artist, 
student and teacher. 


A New Champlin. More than 40 years ago 
Editor Champlin brought out his young folks en- 
cyclopedia. It passes through many revised edi- 
tions. It appeared as the new Champlin in 1924, 
and now under the editorship of Lincoln Mae- 
Veagh** it is still a favorite. There are six 
handsome volumes, one for places and events, 
one for literature and art and mythology, one 
for plants and animals, two for science and it- 
vention. 

The new revised and enlarged volume on pér- 
sons has been brought up to date. It has Bible 
characters, noted personages of stories. Charlie 
Chaplin is here with Toscanini, Rockefeller, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Irving Langmuir, three Roose 
velts, no Longs, no Townsends, no Coughlins, 
but with Norman Thomas, Carrie Chapmal 
Catt and Nicholas Murray Butler. There is 4 
portrait for every page. 

36C. E. Turner, Alice L. Beckwith, Nell Jose 
phine Morgan, ‘‘The Joy Family.’’ D. ©. Heath 
and Company, Boston. 136 pp. 56 cents. a 

37 Melbert B. Cary, Jr., ‘‘Modern Alphabets. 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 79 PP 
$1.00. 


38 Lincoln MacVeagh, ‘‘Persons.’’ Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 640 pp. $5.00. 











